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The trimming consists of a wide | ror Girt From 10 ro 12 Years on, trimmed 











Popuin. 
pleated flounce and wide black grelot fringe. | with ruffles and bias folds of the same material. 
Black straw hat with black gauze veil and | Belt and sash of colored ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dress wits Tunic or BLack Gros 
| GRAIN, trimmed with fluted ruffles and piping 


: : : material, while the upper skirt and bertha are 
Demi Saison Toilettes. trimmed with blue silk fringe. Belt and sash of 
Fig. 1.—Dress or Biue Poutt pr Sore ror | the material of the dress. 
The under- Fig. 2.—Dress WITH pouBLE Sxirt AND | flowers. 
| Fig. 3.—Dress anp Pertom or Gray SERGE 


Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
skirt is trimmed with three ruches of the same | seLTeD Manriu or Geen AND Buve Piaiw 
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of the same material. Bretelles and sash of 
a gros grain. Hair arranged in chate- 
aine braids. 

Fig. 5.—Surt or Peart-Gray ALPpaca. 
The trimming of the under-skirt consists of a 
flounce and fold of the same material. ‘The 
upper skirt and bretelles are trimmed with pearl- 
gray silk fringe. Belt and sash of pearl-gray 
gros grain. Hat of white English straw trimmed 
with red roses. 








SONG. 
Bricut eyes, soft eyes, 
Gazing into mine; 
Sweet eyes, glad eyes, 
Making life divine: 
Eyes so full of earnest thought, 
Full of girlish lightness, 
Heaven grant no deed of mine 
Shall ever dim their brightness. 


Dear face, rosy face, 
Smiling all for me; 
Wise face, sunny face, 
Beautiful to see: 
Glad face, sad face, 
Rounding all completeness, 
Never thought or word of mine 
Shall wrong its holy sweetness. 


Glad heart, dear heart, 
Clinging unto mine; 

Brave heart, gentle heart, 
Knowing me all thine: 

Heart, oh true and worshipful! 
Sure to fil! thy measure, 

God will make me worthy 
Of thy love’s surpassing treasure. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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WASTE OF WOMANS POWER. 


T may indeed be that women, being ham- 

pered by legal and social restraints, have 
their freedom so restricted as to be incapable 
of exercising their fullest influence. We are 
not disposed to question here their claim to a 
more equal division with man of constituted 
rights and conventional privileges. While their 
title to a share of these is kept in abeyance, it 
may be well to inquire how good a use they 
are making of what they hold in undoubted 
possession. 

‘The influence of Woman, in this country at 
least, falls far short of what it might be; and 
it would be easy greatly to widen and strength- 
en it without the least aid from the political 
reformers. She may await admission to a 
place on the rostrum, at the polls, the bar, the 
pulpit, and in the surgeon’s amphitheatre, to 
obtain her fall sway, but in the mean time, 
without stepping out of her drawing-room, she 
can add greatly to her dominion. 

The fatal error of women is to content them- 
selves forever with the frivolities of life. They 
are too much absorbed in what the French call 
chiffons—vags. They think chiffons, talk chif- 
Jons, and do little else than manipulate chi/- 
fons. The absorption of one’s faculties in the 
matching of a scrap of ribbon, the shaping of a 
skirt, or the trimming of a smock, is in itself 
an abuse of the human intellect. Imbecility 
must be the result. This exclusive devotion, 
moreover, of women to what can only interest 
their cwn sex, tends to isolate them, and pre- 
vents that sympathy with men which is essen- 
tial to mutual) influence. 

V7ith the apparent deference of Americans 
to their women, there is little confidence be- 
tween them. The wife is seldom made a 
party to the paramount interests of the hus- 
band. In the performance of his political 
duties, in the transaction of his business, and 
even in his daily associations and friendships, 
she has no share. ‘This we can not help be- 
lieving to be often her own fault. She either, 
with an affected refinement, deliberately repels 
all communication of such vulgarities as trade 
and politics, or so weakens her mind with fri- 
volities that she becomes incapable of enter- 
taining subjects so grave. 

It is a curious thing that in France, a country 
where woman is possessed of less political priy- 
ilege, and where the idea of increasing it is 
hore scouted by man than in almost any other, 

. she should exercise the greatest influence. By 
the organic law woman can not reign in France, 
but there is hardly a period of its history where 
she has not had a great share in governing it. 
The influence of the French woman is felt in 
every department of life; and it can be traced 
to the fact that she has never failed to put her 
shoulde? to the wheel, side by side with man. 
Knowing what concerns the interests of one 
must affect those of the other, and feeling her- 
self capable of guiding by her sympathy, ad- 
vice, and tact the man who has the nominal 


} midnight. 





equipped for the service, and so placed that she 
may perform it, She thus becomes the effect- 
ive counselor of the statesman, the partner of 
the merchant, and the fellow-laborer of the op- 
erative. Woman has always been a ruling 
power in the French state, though she has 
never usurped the rights of man or abdicated 
her own. Napoleon the Great, conscious that 
Madame De Staél, whose domain was limited 
by the space of her drawing-room or salon, was 
competing for the government with him, whose 
territorial dominion embraced the width of 
Europe, confessed her rival power by banish- 
ing her from France. 

The American woman has all the natural 
powers to which men have ever confessed their 
willing subjection, Let her but strengthen her 
force to hold what she now so readily attracts, 
and she will have no reason to complain of 
want of influence. This she can best do by 
so subordinating the grace to the business of 
life that, while she retains her feminine attri- 
buves, she may at the same tim? be capable of 
a wise sympathy with all the graver interests 
of humanity. 








MIDNIGHT OIL, 


\ 7 certainly burn a great deal more of the 

**midnight oil” than there is any occa- 
sion for in our latitude. The average duration 
of daylight is not so short as to require such 
prolonged artificial illuminations as we are in 
the habit of displaying. There is a great deal 
that we do which might be better done with 
much less expenditure of gas, tallow, wax, and 
kerosene. This is not only true of our business, 
but of our pleasures. 

Our evening amusements always begin and 
end too late. The usual hours for our operatic, 
theatrical, and other entertainments are from 
eight to twelve o'clock. The consequence is, 
that those who frequent them are hardly in 
their beds before the next day begins to point. 
They are thus deprived of the quantity of sleep 
essential to health, which requirés about eight 
hours of it for a full-grown person. The old 
may not want as much, but the very young de- 
mand a great deal more. Now, it is not age 
but youth which mainly indulges in these late 
amusements, and thus those to whom the most 
sleep is necessary get the least. Though there 
may be a few of these young people who can 
borrow from the day what they have spent on 
the night, the large majority have no such spare 
fund of time to draw upon. All that they give 
to the late entertainment they take from sleep, 
and their health suffers accordingly. 

There is no more common cause of physical 
injury to our youth than late hours. In our 
large cities, at least, it is very rarely that a 
young man obtains all the sleep necessary for 
vigorous health. Unless he should be—which 
he seldom is—an heir of fortune, his occupa- 
tions will not permit probably of his prolonging 
his stay in bed later than seven o'clock in the 
morning. ‘To secure, then, the eight or nine 
hours of necessary sleep he will be obliged to 
begin it as early as ten or eleven o'clock at 
night. We doubt whether there are ten in a 
hundred of our busiest young men who are 
fairly asleep before midnight. We are sure 
that the vast majority of them lose almost every 
night of their lives two hours at least of sleep. 
The loss is ordinarily more than the absolute 
time they are out of bed, for when wakefulness 
is unduly prolonged a nervous restlessness is apt 
to ensue, which is fatal to soundness of slumber. 

This prolongation of the day far into the 
night not only deprives us of the beneficent in- 
fluence of natural sleep, but engenders in all 
the vital functions of the body a morbid activity 
which wastes and soon wears it out. No one 
can fail to have remarked, especially in the 
young, how all their faculties seem quickened 
when some unusual cause of wakefulness makes 
them forgetful of bedtime. Persons who are 
habitually stupid at ten o’clock will thus be- 
come animated by an unwonted intelligence at 
It is not only the intellectual facul- 
ties which are stimulated by an inordinate wake- 
fulness, but every corporeal organ is roused to 
an unnatural degree of activity. The appetites 
and desires are sharpened to an excessive eager- 
ness, and their gratification bec irresistible 
For example, who has not observed how late 
hours provoke indulgence in eating and drink- 
ing? Who has not been conscious at the mid- 
night supper of a hunger and thirst which the 
repasts of the day have failed to excite? This 
is of course ‘a fastness of living fatal to good 
health and long life. By thus increasing its 
speed we shorten it. While doubling the days 
by adding the nights to them, we diminish pro- 
portionafely their number. 

It would be a great public benefit if we should 
adopt in this country the practice, which prevails 
in many parts of Germany, of opening the opera- 
houses, theatres, and other places of amusement 
at the early hours of five or six o’clock in the 
evening, and closing them at nine or ten. It 
would be no less a public benefit if our givers 
of private entertainments should abandon the 
absurd fashion of inviting our boys and girls to 
keep each other awake by jigging together all 
night when their young limbs should be lying 





conirol of them, she takea care to be properly | prostrate in bed. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f some Gises of GHords. 


Y DEAR JOB,—Do you remember the 
sly old story of the scholar who, coming 
upon a word which he had never before seen, 
carefully studied it and philologically resolved 
it, and when he had elaborated his theory in 
the most satisfactory and conclusive manner, 
ascertained that it was a misprint upon which 
he had expended his wise labor? But the 
laugh did not go wholly against him. ‘ At 
least,” said he, valiantly, ‘*there might very 
easily be such a word, and if there were, my 
etymology would be correct,” I confess that I 
thought of this worthy man when I learned that 
the story which was told in all the papers of 
the uncourteous reception of the President at 
the office of the District Attorney in New York 
was entirely incorrect. ‘The President did call, 
indeed, but he says that he was received with 
politeness and propriety. So the text drops off 
that late little sermon of mine upon manners, 
but I hope the sermon remains. If that par- 
ticular act of discourtesy is happily a fiction, 
yet I suspect that there are constantly similar 
acts which justify a modest lay sermon, even if 
they are beneath the observation of lawn and 
bands, 

But I confess that is not the only improve- 
ment which the correction of that unhandsome 
story has suggested to me. It has enforced a 
very old and impressive truth—namely, that we 
need not make haste to believe ill of our fellow- 
passengers upon the high-road that we are all 
traveling; and that, therefore, we should be 
chary of our censure, and especially spare vitu- 
peration, My experience teaches me, my dear 
Job, that the devil is not half as bad as he is 
painted. This feeling is carried almost to a 
whimsical extreme by our great essayist Emer- 
son, who, speaking of the routine of life and its 
familiar scenes and objects, mentions house, 
tree, field, friend, neighbor, and “the dear old 
devil not far off.” Dear or not, he is certainly 
never very far away; but if, so to speak, he 
were unmitigated, the very fact of his constant 
neighborhood would make life insupportable. 

How readily conversation runs into gossip! 
and then it becomes like a swarm of wasps. 
Every remark has a sting in its tail. In the 
most polished society, at such times, you feel 
as if the laces and the silks and the velvets and 
the correspondingly silken and velvet manners 
were only the lustrous feathers and gay blankets 
of savages, who whip out their knives and toma- 
hawks and fall to disemboweling and scalping 
upon the least provocation. The most familiar 
sarcasms of society reflect light upon this uni- 
versal fact. If something especially injurious is 
alleged of a person, and you charitably hope that 
it may not come to his ears, you are reminded 
that he has ‘‘ friends” enough who will not suf- 
fer him to languish in ignorance of the charge. 
Is it mere vacuity of mind that occasions this? 
Yet why should we not amuse ourselves by 
pleasant as well as cruel or contemptuous insin- 
uations and reports? Do we need the pun- 
gency of satiric censure? Yet is it not a con- 
fessedly jaded palate which requires sharp and 
penetrating flavors? 

Or is it, after all, that every one knows his 
own weaknesses while he sees chiefly the fair 
front of others, and therefore likes to strike the 
balance by insisting upon their follies? The 
natural instinct would seem to be to believe the 
best of the world in which we live, and of the 
people with whom we must associate. And 
when I hear Mrs. Grundy diligently caustic upon 
her neighbors, I wish that I might write in leg- 
ible letters upon the lofty walls of her drawing- 
room, “ "Tis an ill bird that fouls his own nest.” 
I may be wrong in my supposition, but, my good 
Job, I can not help holding the reverend the cler- 
gy responsible for a great deal of this tendency of 
backbiting neighbors and thinking evil of them. 
A person who, from the tenderest years, hears 
as an undisputed truth, proclaimed with every 
kind of awful and solemn sanction, that he and 
every body else are utterly sinful and miserably 
wicked, can not be biamed for believing it. If 
he doesn’t consequently believe his mother to 
be a liar, his father a thief, and his child an 
imp, he is illogical. 

But if he believes what his own heart and 
consciousness tell him of those dear ones, he 
certainly does not believe what he is told by 
my friends the reverend clergy ; and if they are 
losing hold of the hearts of men and women, it 
is because they insist upon preaching in a dead 
language. As it is, however, they confirm on 
Sunday what Mrs. Grundy has been saying all 
through the week. Why should Master Regi- 
nald not believe his aunt Tartara when she says 
that Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle is no better 
than she should be, when yesterday he heard 
the Bishop declare that all our hearts and lives 
are utterly unclean? There was once a famous 
and terrible Reverend Doctor, who fervently told 
his congregation that their souls were black, and 
that they were rapidly sliding toward eternal 
death, and that if they did not stop at once and 
repent and make their peace they were lost. 
One ingenuous little boy, who had always heard 
it, but who at last was old enough to understand, 
listened quaking and appalled, expecting to see 
his father and mother, and all who stood in that 
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to save themselves. But the benediction was 
spoken, and the people passed calmly out; and 
one said to another, listlessly, “ Very good ser- 
mon to-day ;” and the little boy went home and 
sat down to dinner with his parents, who began 
to eat as if nothing had affected their appetites. 
But the ingenuous child could not help saying, 
timidly, “‘ Father, if what the Doctor said this 
morning is trne, ought we not to make sure of 
saving our souls before eating dinner ?” 

It is this tendency, at least, to be willing to 
believe the worst, which makes us accept as 
true the flying rumors in the newspapers and 
in conversation. It is curious how the authen- 
tic memoirs of noted men often make the gen- 
eral estimate of them ridiculous. If they have 
been politically famous, then friends and ene- 
mies are both wrong; for it has been the busi- 
ness of one side to idolize and of the other to 
vilify. Mr. Parton says that Mr, F. P. Blair 
is of opinion that General Jackson was the 
greatest man that ever lived. I have known 
men who thought him to be Satan incarnate. 
Here was the -pole and the equator. But I 
think the General was native to the temperate 
zone, as most of us are, but as very few of us 
are represented to be; and I suppose, my dear 
Job, that if we accustom ourselves to think 
justly of others, we shall acquire the habit of 
speaking of them fairly. 

One of the important points to observe is, 
that very bad things may be true of a man or 
woman who is by no means without admirable 
qualities. This I take to be the meaning of 
the seventy times seven forgiveness. I knew 
of a rich man who was inflexible in exacting 
payment of his rents upon quarter-day, No 
excuse availed. Poverty, illness—no plea could 


move him. He must have the money or the 
tenant must go. One day a maddened tenant 
killed him. ‘No wonder,” quoth the world; 


‘“‘the hard old grinder of the poor!” Well, 
Job, he did mercilessly exact the rent; but 
when it was fully paid, this hard old grinder 
of the poor often gave it back in charity. I 
wish that he had done differently; but it is 
plain that he was not such an utter flint as 
was generally supposed. Here we are all agog 
about the Byron story. We have reversed the 
conduct of the English world at the time of 
the separation, when, according to Macaulay, 
the culprit was convicted and sentenced before 
the Court would stop to hear the evidence; for 
we, with one great shout of wrath at Mrs. 
Stowe, have acquitted him without staying for 
the testimony. I do not know what your in- 
dividual opinion is; but even if the story should 
prove to be probably true, bad as he now seems, 
and worse as he will then appear, it will be 
useless to deny that Byron had some lovely 
and generous qualities. ‘The truth is, my dear 
Job, that we sinners all differ from each other 
rather in degree than inkind. You know what 
the Teacher says: **Whoso looketh upon a 
woman.” How many Torquemadas, who have 
condemned their fellows to the flames for open- 
ly questioning, have not secretly doubted ? 

However, you must not suspect me of incul- 
eating a placid virtue which shrinks from see- 
ing and saying the truth. Because we are not 
to make haste to believe the worst, we are not 
therefore to think that there is no difference be- 
tween Cesar. Borgia and Arnold von Winkel- 
ried; nor are we to spare the censure which we 
feel to be justly deserved. But censure is a 
service in which few are fit to enlist as guerril- 
las. They must not be color-blind, for in- 
stance, or they will fire at the green for the 
brown, and the purple for the blue. The most 
penetrating shaft of satire is feathered with the 
tenderest feeling. Swift’s fury of invective re- 
coils, as an overdose of poison nauseates, But 
the true satirists are kindly humorists, and they 
humbly take their seat in the congregation 
which their sermons scorch, 

Moreover, I think that nothing is lost by 
consideration of the feelings of our fellow-sin- 
ners, Even if my text of the other day had 
been found, as I supposed it was, in the book 
of actual experience, I should feel much more 
unpleasantly than I do if I had suffered myself 
to “rub it in” upon the individual, It is a 
poor pleasure to be smart at the cost of per- 
sonal offense, even if you can be smart at all. 
Lord Lyttelton said of Thomson that his chaste 
muse inspired no line “which dying he could 
wish to blot.” Why shouldn’t the muse of all 
of us inspire what we say as well as what we 
write with that pure humanity? At least we 
ean ask her, Job, and we can begin by watch- 
ing our tongues and our pens. You poor fel- 
lows who write in newspapers upon this or that 
side have a hard struggle, I know; and so do 
those who publicly comment upon manners and 
morals, But we who merely talk in private in 
Mrs, Grundy’s select circle really need to be as 
careful as you. If, for instance, instead of a 
swarm of wasps, our words were honey-bees, 
full of the sweetness of every flower! If, while 
we so indignantly reject the insinuation against 
our dear Lord Byron, we did not so willingly re- 
peat it, or another, against dear Mrs. Phryne! 

My dear Job, you read, I know, all the new 
books and magazines, but have you recently 
found in them any wiser counsel than that 
which Sir Henry Sidney wrote to his “little 
Philip” more than three hundred years ago? 


imminent peril, concerned before all things io | ‘ Let your mirth be ever void of scurrility and 
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biting words to any man; for a wound given 
by a word is oftentimes harder to be cured than 
that which is given with the sword. Think 
upon every word that you will speak before 
you utter it; and remember how nature hath 
rampared up (as it were) the tongue with teeth, 
lips, yea, and hair without the lips, and all be- 
tokening reins, or bridles, for the loose use of 
that member.” And if mine, set wagging the 
other day by that false rumor, carried it further 
and so gave pain involuntarily, I do most heart- 
ily ask pardon. Yours, my dear Job, 
An O_p BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SELF-COLORED MATERIALS. 


‘. importation of autumn goods being at 
length concluded it is evident that self-col- 
ored materials and plaids predominate, with 
here and there a line of stripes. In solid colors 
the preference is for glossy surfaces. All-wool 
serges, new this season, are as soft as merino, and 
so smoothly finished as to seem overcast with 
silk—a decided improvement on the harsh-feel- 
ing, lustreless serges of last winter. ‘They are 
three-fourths of a yard wide, and of different 
ualities, suitable for house or street dresses. 
p cloth colors, such as bottle-green and frog- 
brown, the popular dark shades of red, and bet- 
ter shades of blue than are usually seen in wool- 
en goods are found among these serges. Four- 
teen yards are sold for a suit. ‘The prices are 
from $1 25 to $1 60 a yard. Next above these 
in quality are the satin-faced striped serges. 
These have quarter-inch stripes of satin slightly 
raised on a woolen ground of the same hue. 
Many brilliant shades, such as Lucifer and Ma- 
rie Louise blue are represented. Price $2 25. 
A still finer serge, as thick as habit cloth, has 
scarcely perceptible reps and beautiful gloss. 
The many shades of gray in this handsome 
goods are well adapted for bridal traveling 
dresses. 

‘The same colors already mentioned are brought 
out in French and Irish poplins. French pop- 
lin, twenty-eight inches wide, is in double fold 
or without. Price $1 85 a yard. More heay- 
ily repped poplins are $2... Pretty suit patterns 
of silk and wool poplin, containing thirteen and 
a half yards, are $40. The short dress is black, 
with broad stripes of blue or green around the 
skirt, sash, and sleeves. A bouflant over-skirt 
of black is embroidered with green or blue spots. 
Pym’s best Irish poplin is $4. The cords are 
as smooth, fine, and distinct, and the lustre as 

mre, as Ponson’s gros grain, A rich black ve- 
our, so perfectly finished as to be reversible, is 
designed for full dress in mourning. Price $5 a 


ard, 

The best qualities of French merino, evenly 
woven and soft, are sold for $150 ayard. White, 
and a few delicate shades, such as are used for 
infants’ sacques, bring $175. Coarser merinos, 
durable and of good colors that will stand wash- 
ing, are $l a yard, All-wool delaines for house 
wrappers and for children’s wear are sixty-five 
centsa yard. Delaines and coarse twilled meri- 
nos when dusty should be well shaken, but not 
brushed, as the brush roughens the surface of 
the goods. 

Lustrous blue-black Thibet cloth is not very 
largely imported, and is found in the departments 
for mourning goods. At present it is used by 
ladies in colors for making rich baschliks and 
mantillas, to be worn with black short dresses, 
It isa yard and a quarter wide, worth $3 a yard. 
The trimmings appropriate for Thibet mantles 
are crocheted gimp and tassel fringe. 


PLAIDS. 

Among the plaids the tartan colors worn by 
old Scottish clans are still repeated line for line 
in their original hues, imitated, it is said, from 
kilts and plaids treasured as heir-looms in Scot- 
land. Modern taste has, however, suggested new 
combinations of color, and many fancy plaids are 
now worn. ‘Those of historic origin are of course 
preferable. The Sutherland, or Forty-second, 
Scots plaid, entirely of blue and green, is already 
familiar. This is the favorite plaid of the sea- 
son, and though most becoming to those who have 
the fair complexion and hair of Scottish lasses, 
it is worn by all. Dark persons should choose 
the bright Victoria and Stuart plaids, into which 
many bright colors enter. Rob Roy tartan of 
scarlet and black blocks is becoming to fair and 
dark alike. All-wool goods in small plaids for 
children are $1 a yard. Light soft serges for 
house dresses are $1 25. Thickly twilled heavy 
plaids for midwinter are from $1 50 to $2 75 
a yard, 

A soft woolen goods, like empress cloth, with 
perpendicular reps, shows new fancies in stripes 
for morning- wrappers. A black, maroon, or 
white stripe ‘alternates with a stripe of the gay 
Roman colors; others are inch stripes of blue 
and green adjacent, or of scarlet and black. 

are three-fourths of a yard wide; $1 25 
to $1 50 is the price. Fine French flannels 
in cashmere patterns and in chintz stripes are 
shown for dressing-gowns and wrappers for in- 
valids. $1 75ayard. Very excellent domestic 
flannels in similar patterns are $1 25 a yard. 
They are of the convenient three-quarter width. 


©ALICOES, 

Calicoes of domestic manufacture, in the dark 
autumn colors, are in small figures and stripes. 
Sprague’s prints and Pacific Mills, substantial 
brands of similar quality, known to wash and 
wear well, are 14 cents 2 yard. The best Mer- 
rimacs are 16 cents. Very neat dark prints are 
sold for a shilling. Eight yards makes a closely 
gored wrapper, and the expense is only $1. 
Loosely woven sleazy calicoes, for making com- 
fortables, are eight and ten centsa yard. The 





serviceable English calicoes, a yard wide, and as 
fine as cambric, are 35 or 40-cents. The designs 
are watered grounds, or checks, diamonds, and 
stripes, overrun with vines. ‘They are in unusu- 
ally high colors for English goods, but are war- 
ranted to wash. Much blue and gray are to- 
gether, green and brown, purple with gold, and 
capucine with black. French calicoes, from 40 
to 60 cents a yard, are in bread chintz stripes 
and dark grounds strewn with flowers of every 
color. Twilled calicoes in cashmere designs and 
colors are 40 cents. 


IDA LEWIS FASHIONS. 


Young ladies wear squares of blue or brown 
grenadine carelessly thrown around the neck 
and tied with a sailor’s knot in imitation of the 
neckerchief worn by that modest heroine Ida 
Lewis. This is a useful fancy--as must be the 
case when copied from such a model—since it 
protects the neck exposed by the low-throated 
dresses now worn on the street. All sorts of 
marine fancies are in vogue. Sailor collars are 
worn on negligee jackets, linen and lace collars 
are in the modified sailor shape, and a novelty 
just introduced is a black net collar of this shape 
edged with ribbon ruches and lace, and worn 
over light silk dresses. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Children’s clothing in preparation at the fur- 
nishing houses shows simple and pretty styles in 
warm rich colors. Girls’ dresses are shorter 
than they have been worn of late, and are made 
with gored skirts and plain high waists, with 
coat-sleeves very close at the wrist, or else Ga- 
brielle shaped, fastened behind, the skirts narrow 
and reaching only to the knee. ‘These are for 
everyday wear. For more elaborate dresses the 
bodice is universally of the low peasant shape 
worn over a white muslin blouse. Delaines and 
light serges are selected for the intermediate 
season ; merinos, heavy plaids, and French pop- 
lins for colder weather. ‘The skirts are 7 
trimmed with scantily gathered ruffles or wit 
worsted braids. Black velvet ribbons are also 
fashionable again. The narrow Tom Thumb 
fringes in one color or variegated, and chintz 
figured ribbons are used for trimming flounces. 
Satin is a poor trimming for children’s dresses, 
as it frays easily. ‘The silks used for trimming 
wear badly and soon show soil. 

Girls of all ages wear over dresses of silk, of 
black alpaca, or of bright checked goods made 
with a broad low band for the waist, with shoul- 
der-straps, tunic skirt, and sash. Ruches, fringes 
of many colors, and pipings of Scotch plaids are 
the trimmings. 

Boys and girls of three years and under wear 
little gored dresses, buttoned behind for girls and 
in front for boys, with high neck, close sleeves, 
and belt of the material. ‘The slip reaches to 
the knee, disclosing the full drawers gathered to 
a ruffled band. 

Jackets of various shapes are worn for wrap- 
pings. ‘They are far prettier than capes, as they 
remain in place when once properly adjusted, and 
do not look so womanly. The sailor jacket is 
the best shape for the present season. It has a 
broad sailor collar, coat-sleeves, and side pockets. 
The material is scarlét or navy-blue cloth, or 
opera flannel. ‘The edges are pinked by way of 
trimming. Sometimes a band of white cloth 
notched at the edges is used for ornament. 
Large dead-gilt buttons in front. $5 buys a 
jacket of this kind. Shaped sacques of fancy 
white cloths and of plush trimmed with inch- 
wide bindings of bias velvet are designed for 
later in the season. One especially pretty is 
of white velours trimmed with a two-inch band 
of maroon satin, on which are six rows of ma- 
chine stitching. Black silk bands with seven 
parallel lines of stitching in the different col- 
ors of the prism are admired, with simple trim- 
mings for fancy scarlet or blue jackets. 

The Scotch suits will be much worn by boys 
of four years. The skirt is full and laid in flat 
pleats in the kilt style, that is, turning back from 
the front on each side. The jacket tits the fig- 
ure closely and has square lapels below the 
waist. A suit of this kind, with black velvet 
jacket, the scarf and kilt of Rob Roy poplin of 
fine quality, is marked $50. 

A suit of scarlet serge, for a girl of twelve 
years, is $20. ‘The skirt is gored and trimmed 
with a four-inch bias flounce, on which is narrow 
black velvet ribbon. Two rows of velvet are 
above the flounce. ‘The waist, made separate, is 
a high, plain corsage, with one dart in front and 
buttoned behind. Coat-sleeves with ruffled re- 
vers and epaulets. Sleeveless sailor jacket open 
to the belt in front and ruffled all around, Sash 
of the same. 

A school dress of black water-proof is Gabri- 
elle shaped, with sleeves and collar trimmed with 
facings of scarlet cloth notched at the edges. A 
school wrap is # circular of blue and green plaid 
with a hood lined with silk. ‘The edges are scal- 
loped and bound with silk. 

Turban-shaped hats with brim turned up all 
around are shown in gray felt and in dark straw. 
Velvet bindings and feather tufts covering the 
crown are the trimmings. 

Ribbed cashmere stockings of pure wool are 
shown in white and in fancy colors, scarlet, or 
blue, with Rob Roy checks and stripes. They 
are long enough to extend above the knee. They 
cost from 60 cents to $1 10, according to size 
and quality, and are used by boys and girls alike. 

White zephyr wool turbans for infants, made 
close and warm, the fluted edges overwrought 
with floss, are $1 60. Zephyr wool sacques, 
white, with colored borders, are $1 25. 

For children’s under-clothing the fine long- 
cloths and Lonsdale muslins are prepared, ‘The 
fluted Coventry rufflings are pretty and service- 
able trimmings. Hamburg edgings of thick qual- 
ity without eyelets or herring-bone are also sub- 
stantial, Double bands a yard long of this work 





are sold for fifty cents. Three-yard pieces of 
wider work are $1, Real ria bail is of 
course preferable, if one does not mind the ex- 
pense. Neatly made tucks in clusters, puffs, 
and ruffles, are the most inexpensive trim- 
mings. Infants’ outfits, consisting of the most 
essential articles of clothing, are $100. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. ‘IT. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & Tayr- 
Lor; James M‘Creery & Co, ; and ARNOLD, 
ConsTaB_ez, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


’ Some five years ago, when Prince ARTHUR was 

at Interlachen with his governor, Major Gray, 
a terrific hail-storm arose. The Prince had 
rooms directly over the roof of the portico at 
the main entrance. Delighted at the sight of 
the great hailstones, he opened the window, 
stepped out on the roof, gathered a handful, and 
threw them on the head of a lady standing im- 
mediately beneath on the piazza. Some one be- 
low shouted out to “stop that —— nonsense !”’ 
whereupon the Major roared out, in stentorian 
tones, ‘‘Come in this minute, Sir!’ The royal 
scion gathered one handful more of the frozen 
projectiles, and, with his arm raised for a final 
volley, laughingly exclaimed, ‘“‘ Just one more 
shot, Major—I want to smash her waterfall |!” 

—The Princess Louisz, who recently married 
the Prince of Denmark (not Hamlet), was attired 
in a wedding-robe the paltry value of which was 
only $24,000. (Made by an artiste in Berlin.) 

—The common notion is that the Prince oF 
Wates is ‘first fiddle’ in the royal family of 
England, which is a mistake; for we note that 
at a concert lately given by the Auckland Choral 
Society to the officers of the fleet, the DuKE oF 
EpInsBuRGH took part as “first fiddle.” In the 
opening piece he played with Colonel Bat- 
NEAVIS and other men of the bow, and afterward 
helped a bit in Mozart’s ‘“ Jupiter.”’ 

—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the editor of the 
Chieago Agitator, has been visited by another 
“sister,” Lizziz M. Boyton, and L. M. B. writes 
a pleasant letter about her, speaking of ‘her 
cozy, book-lined, picture-hung, beautiful home,” 
and ‘the perfection of her household arrange- 
ments,” and ‘‘the loving mother and true wife, 
attentive to every detail of the household.’ L. 
M. B. went into the Agitator office and saw the 
girls at work; the room was light, pleasant, 
faultlessly neat. ‘‘ Fresh flowers bloomed in 
the windows and nestled in the vases. The 
white floor reminded us of what we had read 
about ‘grandmother’s kitchen.’ The canary 
birds sung as I had never heard them before— 
in a printing-office. The young ladies were 
bright, intelligent, and cheerful—nay, even mer- 
ry, while the eS at foreman (the only 
gentleman employed in the office) re-echoed the 
sentiment of Dr. Mitton Garnzs: ‘Yes, the 
Lord knew what He was asserting when He as- 
sured the world that it ‘“‘was not good for men 
to be alone.”’’ These young women had given 
expression to their refined taste, and the little 
office of the Agitator evinced the presence of 
women in its home-like appearance.” 

—The late Mr. Joun ALstyng, a wealthy 
bachelor banker of this city, left to St. Paul’s 
Church, East Chester (a parish organized a hun- 
dred years ago, and in which Mr. ALstyNE was 
born), $15,000; New York Bible and Common 
Prayer-Book Society, $20,000; New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, $10,000; Society for the Re- 
lief of Indigent Aged Females, $25,000; Orphans’ 
Home, $12,500; Institute for the Blind, $10,000; 
Institute for Deaf and Dumb, $20,000; St. Luke’s 
Hospital, $20,000; New York Hospital, $25,000. 
Mr. Austynz left a very large estate, which, with 
the exception of the above bequests, goes mainly 
to a niece. 

—General SHERMAN was the recipient of a 
grand military ovation at Fort Adams, Newport, 
on the 2ist ult., viz.: a grand review. Some 
forty soldiers were reviewed by General 8. and 
about twenty other Generals. This is as good 
as the famous Christian regiment of [linois, 
which, when mustered, counted thirty-seven 
officers and two privates. 

—Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, has 
announced his intention of leaving his valuable 
private library of several thousand volumes to 
the diocese, as the nucleus of an episcopal libra- 
ry, for the use of his successors. The library is 
especially rich in rare ecclesiastical and historical 
literature. The Bishop, in company with several 
other robust invalids, on sailed for England for 
the benefit of his health. 

—The London Times expresses the opinion 
that the best history of English literature ex- 
tant is the work of Mr. ABRAHAM MILLS, enti- 
tled ‘The Literature and the Literary Men of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’’ published in two 
octavo yolumes by Harper & Brothers. The 
opinion of the Times is entirely correct. 

—Mr. Riptey, of the Tribune, has visited, 
among other celebrities, in London, Miss Fran- 
ces Power CosBe, who is descended from one 
of the ancient aristocratic families of Great 
Britain. She resides in one of those charming 
suburban residences which give such an attract- 
ive rural aspect to the environs of London. Her 
manners have a peculiar cordiality. In conver- 
sation she is joyous, fluent, animated in the ex- 
treme, and eminently instructive, though with- 
out a trace of pedantry or learned display. 

—M. Louis BLanc, one of the most brilliant 
of living French orators, has for some years been 
a resident of London, choosing to lead the life 
of an exile rather than to acknowledge the rule 
ofadespot. He supports himself by the produc- 
tions of his pen, being connected with the press 
of London and Paris. In terseness and vigor of 
style he has few equals. In person he is below 
the middle stature; his hands and feet are of al- 
most feminine delicacy, which, with his bright 
and fresh complexion, give him a singularly 
youthful appearance, 

—A grandson of THOMAS JEFFERSON has felt 
impelled to communicate to the public some 
fresh information relative to his illustrious 
grandsire. Mr. JEFFERSON was a liberal con- 
tributor to churches of all denominations, and 
was a regular attendant of the Episcopal Church. 
He was opposed to pew-rents, thinking that as 
‘*money made no choice of seats in heaven it 
ought not in church.” After fifty years’ office 
he died poor, leaving his family destitute, but 
with no debts unpaid, and his memory is un- 
stained by failure to meet any engagement, pe- 
euniary or otherwise. The mania for relics from 


— 


the graves of the great has played sad havoc with 
them. The hard granite of the truncated obe- 
lisk of Mr. JEFFERSON’S monument resists in 
part these assaults. It is particularly disgrace- 
ul that the beneficiaries of Mr. JEFPERSON’s 
work, the University of Virginia, should be the 
principal desecrators of his tomb, and yet this 
Is even 80, for the students from the University 
are the principal persons who carry away the 
sacred chips ruthlessly broken from the monu- 
ment of their great benefactor. 

—Probably the most extensive peacher in the 
United States is Samurt TownsenpD, of New- 
castle, Delaware, who has contracted to send 
50,000 baskets of peaches from his 300 acres of 
orchard to a fruiterer in this city. 

—Rev. Rosert Couiyer, of Chicago, who 
doesn’t work any where steadily at present at 
blacksmithing, because he has gone into the 
church-building business, retains as one of his 
household ornaments the anvil on which he 
originally worked, and on which he used to 
play old sledge. 

—The Rev. Henry Warp BreecHuer hurries 
to correct a newspaper statement that he owns 
a farm at Fishkill. Fie says he owns a farm at 
Peekskill, but if he had another he should think 
himself on the high road to the poor-house. 

—After ANNA DICKINSON had delivered her 
first lecture in San Francisco, in which she spoke 
brave, strong words for the Chinese, a gentleman 
heard some of those who had listened to her say, 
“Won't the Johnnies like that, though?” “You 
bet,’’ echoed many voices in the crowd—even 
the clergymen say ‘‘you bet’? in California, 
Next day a delegation of Chinese merchants 
waited upon and thanked her for her apprecia- 
tion and plea for the Chinese. 

—When Mr. CHares Hate six years ago left 
the Boston Advertiser to take the Egyptian Con- 
sul-Generalship the paper was sold to his part- 
ners for $40,000. A few days since the same es- 
tablishment was sold to a company of Boston 
capitalists for $250,000; which shows that that 
venerable and well-conducted journal has lost 
none of its vitality. Quite the reverse, 

—When M. Evecene Forcape, an eminent 
French writer, became insane two years ago, his 
friends applied to have the “ care”’ of his proper- 
ty, leaving the invalid to take care of himself. 
A strange lady, a widow, an admirer of his 
stepped in, and for two years took charge of 
him. EvuGens F. recovered, and immediately 
after, being declared legally sound, married the 
widow and jaunted off to Italy to enjoy the h. m. 

—Miss Kate FIELD, who has just been doing 
Newport, after a thorough polishing off at Sara- 
toga, is any thing in appearance but the strong- 
minded, superior creature which her pungent 
letters might indicate. On the contrary, she is 
a small, slight, graceful person, with a stylish 
air, and a vivacious face that expresses her name, 
It is pretty to see her in her rowing costume, 
with disheveled locks—a mermaid fashion not 
confined to bathers. And a piquant fashion it 
is where the hair is long and abundant, and rip- 
ples naturally, as in the case of Miss Fre.p, 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas, not satisfied with his 
reputation as one of the foremost imaginative 
writers France has produced, is about to seek 
additional fame not in the “ canon’s,”’ but in 
every body’s mouth, by writing or compiling an 
encyclopedia on the art culinary. 

—On the anniversary of Partr’s marriage she 
gave a fine entertainment. Many presents were 
sent to her. An American gentleman thought 
he did a particularly neat thing, “something 
combining the funny and the fine,” by sending 
her a little silver bucket, with the remark that 
he “hoped it would be a long time before she 
kicked it.”’ 

—General SPINNER, Treasurer of the United 
States, has gone to the Upper Potomac for a lit- 
tle quiet fishing and recreation. He is the man 
whose name appears on all the greenbacks, and 
which reads SSSSX X X07X2Z, ete. 

—HEnrI Rocuerort, the brilliant satirist of 
Louis NAPOLEON, declines to accept the amnes- 
ty tendered him by the Emperor, on the ground 
that he can not accept favors from a person to 
whom he has “ not been introduced!’ 

—Mr. STILLSON, whom the World people have 
sent down to Halifax to do Prince ArruuR, da- 
guerreotypes him thus: ‘‘ A tall, lissome figure ; 
a head not too large; fair, smooth Saxon hair; 
forehead narrow between the temples, but not 
weak ; light blue eyes; nose decidedly aquiline ; 
a fine, sensitive mouth, smiling and showing 
glimpses of pearly teeth; a rather well-forme 
chin; soft side whiskers; the whole physiogno- 
my frank and pleasant, but not handsome, and 
reminding every body of the face of the Prixce 
or Wages when he arrived here at the same age ; 
this was Prince ARTHUR, minus an account of 
his attire. The latter consisted of an exquisite 
black silk tile, which he held bewitchingly in his 
left hand ; a dark blue double-breasted coat, with 
a narrow black velvet collar, buttoned across his 
chest; a linen ‘standing’ collar, of the latest 
London cut; a dark silk kerchief, covering the 
bosom and confined by a golden pin; trowsers 
of gray-and-black mixture; lavender kid gloves, 
stitched with black; and boots fitting perfectly 
to feet of which any dandy might be proud,” 

—So accustomed are military men to give a 
receipt for every sort of public property turned 
over to them, that it becomes a habit in matters 
not military. For instance, when the messen- 
ger from the State Department came to General 
GRANT and handed him his certificate of elec- 
tion as President, the General turned grayely to 
him and asked if he “ wanted a receipt.” 

—The Rev. Tuomas K. BeEcHeER (one of the 
family), who for two years had the run of two 
columns of the Elmira Advertiser, commends to 
gentlemen of the cloth a little newspaper work, 
thus: ‘‘Go to your city’s newspaper, cotton in 
with the editor and proprietor, fish an invitation 
to edit a column in his paper, put into tie prep 
aration of that one column more labor than you 
do into asermon. For by that one column you 
sensibly reach and mould and educate more 
minds than by all your pulpit work. And, not 
least, most of you, my brethren, if you will 
consent to write for a newspaper and take the 
knocks and rough and tumble of it, will find it 
advantageous to your style of thought and writ- 
ing. . You will get rid of long words and long 
sentences, involutions and cant. He who learns 
te write a readable newspaper article will find a 
sermon very ey writing indeed. The greater 
prepares for the less.’’ 

—The Rev. Dr. SpaLprne is the oldest living 
missionary of the American Board. He is sev- 


enty-six years old, and has been a missionary at 





Ceylon since 1819. 
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Ornaments for the Toilette Table, Figs. 1-6. the border an inch from the edge, in doing which first work the chenille in the order 
Tue articles given with Figs. 1, 5, and 6 are covered with violet silk, which is of colors given above. The four shades of the illustration show distinctly which 
embroidered in different colored enameled beads, gold beads, and gold cord in imi- Q | — pee — ae He an nes gh —, = “~ manner of oe * 
tation of jewel embroidery. This is a new kind of embroidery, which is very aad a refer to 1. ase 2 agp res nag her . rr et oee er ? shows 
pretty and tasteful without being very troublesome to work. The foundation of this ie sort many canvas mae . sin ase em anche ty t i ong . 998 aac 
Oriental embroidery may be cloth, velvet, silk, or plush, in any color desired. Ruby, the needle must be _ in . ma os Pow ott y | oe an we are where it 
emerald-green, turquoise-blue, white enamel, cut jet, imitation coral, and crystal must next be brought out. It must observed that, after working the fourteen 
beads are used for working. . stitches of a cross row with one color, the chenille thread must be fastened, a cross 
Fig. 1.—Jewet Cur with Orieytat Emsrorery. For making this cup, row worked with a new color, the thread fastened again, ete. Work the corners 
which is furnished in the centre of the bottom with a bronze standard to hold small _ Fig. o Then “got —— Feghace sry potion sige youn and finish 
articles of jewelry, cut of pasteboard, for the foundation, from Fig.-31, Supplement, the outer edge of the bc ag ee: withi go be si ‘ith Fe m4 Ls illustration). 
six pieces, and also the six-cornered bottom, corresponding in size to the bottom of Cover the central part of the canvas within ny mi ea i. ha bene Then etd 
Fig. 31. Cut the outside of pasteboard, allowing for a seam on the edge. the embroidered canvas on the upper part © : shee rey: and cover the sides from 
Draw the design for each section of the cup from Fig. 1 on thin white * corner to corner of the border with velvet, which must be arranged in long 
pasteboard. Instead of the design shown on Fig. 1, that may be chosen » : r pleats and sewed to the outer edge of the border. Each of these pieces is 





which is illustrated by Fig. 2, and which, together with the accompany- 
ing Figs, 3 and 4, shows the manner of working Oriental embroidery. 
Cut the pasteboard out within the contours (see Fig. 4), and 
fasten the pattern thus prepared on the material designed for 
the embroidery, and under which is laid a lining of white 
frieze. Both thicknesses of the stuff are now punched 
through with a stiletto in the places designated on the pat- 
tern, after which the pasteboard is removed. Slide the 
beads, of the size shown on Fig. 2, through both thicknesses 
of the material from the under side out, so that only half of 


nine inches high, eleven inches long in the middle, and ten inches on the 
sides. Stuff in some cotton under the pleats when fastening them on the 
cushion. Cover the bottom of the cushion with a piece of brown oil-cloth 
of requisite size, which must cover the edges of the velvet. 
Cover the seams at the corners with silk cord of different 
colors. 


Squares for Trimming Cravats, Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

TuHEse squares serve for trimming cravat ends, cap 

strings, lingerie, etc. The square, Fig. 1, is of fine lace, 


Fig. 1.—Jewer Cur with OrtentaL EMBROIDERY. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 31. 


Fig. 5.-—To1terre CusHIoN WITH ORIENTAL ig. 1.—Foor-Sroo, with CHENILLE EMBROIDERY. 
EMBROIDERY. 


[See Page 613. ] 


them shall be visible on the right side, and fasten them 
with double yellow silk in the manner shown by Fig. 
3, which gives the under side of the figure. In the 
illustration white enamel, imitation coral, and cut jet 
beads are used. ‘The figures are edged in the manner 
shown by Fig. 2, with fine black silk cord and gold 
cord. Little gold beads fill in the spaces between the 
large beads. Having prepared the single pieces for the 
edge of the cup, line the pasteboard pieces with violet 
silk, and join all the pieces with each other and with 
the bottom. Cover the seams with gold cord, which 
is stretched along and fastened by means of a few 
stitches. Sew the cord along the edges. Lastly, sew 
bead grelots around the edges and set in the standard, 
which is fastened by means of a screw on the under 
side. 

Fig. 5.—Toitetrte CusHion with OrrentaL Em- 
Brorpery. ‘This cushion is scalloped on the outer 
edges; it is nine inches in diameter and two inches 
and a half high: ‘The cushion is covered with white 
silk, which is arranged in puffs on the outer edges. 
Embroider the cover, which is also scalloped on the 
edges, in the manner already described and in the de- 
sign shown by the illustration. Seta 
large coral bead in the centre, and 
edge it with six cut jet beads. 
The rosette-like trimming is 
of white enamel and coral 
beads. Finish the out- 
er edge with grelots 
of white beads. 

Fig. 6.—Mir- 
ror witH OrI- 
ENTAL EMBROID- 
ery. This mir- 
ror is eighteen 
inches high and fif- 
teen inches wide. The 
rounded oval frame is three 
inches wide, and is embroid- . 
ered in the manner shown by the SQUARE FOR 
illustration. Cover the back with — Cravars, aaa, pee 
violet cloth. Prepare the foundation for Darxep Lace AND CROCHET. 
the embroidery in one piece of the requi- 
site size, and in putting it on the frame lay in some wadding in order to make it 
appear rounded. ‘The mirror may be arranged for hanging up or for a frame as 


worked with enameled cotton in the manner shown by 
the illustration, and button-hole stitched on the outer 
edge. The lace which edges it is worked with very fine 
cotton in the following four rounds. 1st round.—In 
every button-hole stitch on the outer edge 1 de. (double 
crochet), after each de. 1 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round. 
—»* in the first ch. of the former round 1 sc. (single 
crochet), 7 ch. passing over three stitches. Repeat 
from *. 3d round.—For beginning the round, crochet 
on the first chain-stitch scallop 3 sl. (slip stitch), then 
in every chain-stitch scallop -2 sc. separated by 7 ch., 
then always 2 ch. 4th round.—In every chain-stitch 
scallop 5 sc., after that always 2 ch. 

Fig. 2.—For making this square work first the mid- 
die and the outer part together in satin stitch. Draw 
the outlines on the stuff, stretch the bars of coarse gui- 

“ pure cord in the manner shown by the illustration, first 
those in the middle and then those on the outer edges, 
and work the scallops, in doing which fasten the bars, 
Cut away the material under the bars. Then, with fine 
tatting cotton, work the rings which come next to the 
button-hole stitches of the inner scallops. Each ring 
consists of 8 ds. (double stitches), 1 pieot, 8 ds., 1 picot, 

8 ds. In joining the rings by means of 

the picots care must be taken that the 
bars come alternately over and un- 
der the rings (see illustration). 

Around the outer scallops 

crochet with fine cotton the 

Istround,—TIn every but- 

ton-hole stitch 1 se. 
2d round.—In every 
following 2d_ stitch 
1 de., after that al- 
ways one ch. 3d 
round. —In_ every 
ch. of the former 
round 1. se., after that 
always 3 ch. 












SQquaRE FOR Border for Curtains, 
Cravats, LINGERIE, ETC. re overs, etc. 
Darnep Lace anp CROCHET. Tuts border is crocheted of fine and 
coarse thread; on the closely crocheted 
parts are worked little figures, while the inner figures are filled with button-hole 
; stitch. For making the border first crochet the requisite number of the rosette-like 
is desired. figures seen in the illustration, and join these by means of crochet. For each ro- 
. : A . sette make with the coarse thread a foundation of four stitches, join these in a 
Foot-Stool with Chenille Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. te, & eed O round with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work: Ist round.—4 sc. (single ron t) on the 
Tuts round foot-stool is five inches high and forty inches in circumference 1 sie ane ee ae RI- foundation stitches ; before each sc. 3 ch. (chain). 2d round.—»* 1 sc. on the first 
It is filled with horse-hair, and is cov- 3 eres ng NRER ch. of the following chain-stitch scallop, 
ered with black velvet, and ornamented 3 de. (double crochet) on the following, 
with a border which is worked on can- 1 sc. in the next ch., 1 sl. in the next 
vas with black, blue, red, and green se., and from > repeat three times. 3d 
chenille and coarse corn-colored silk. round, —2 sl. in the following two stitch- 
Fig. 2 on page 613 shows a section of es of the former round (the second sl. 
this border in full size and also the must come on the first de. of the follow- 
manner of working it. Take a piece 
of canvas twelve inches square and work 














Fig. 2.—Fievurr ror TorLetTe Fig. 3.—Ficure ror TorLetTe 


CrsHton iy OrreNTAL EMBROIDERY. . . > Cvusnion in OrrentaAL EmMpBrorprey. 
Ricut Sipe. Borper ror Curtains, Covers, Etc. CrocHetT aypD Wuite NEEDLE-Work. Wrose SIDE. 
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ing scallop), * 8 ch., 1 de. in the fifth, 1 de. in the fourth of the 8 ch., this forms a scal- 
lop; now work five more scallops, each composed of 5 ch., 1 de. in the second, and 1 de. 
in the first of the 5 ch.; then crochet 3 ch., and, passing over one stitch of the former 
round, 5 sl. in the following five stitches. From >* repeat three times. At the end of 
the round, instead of the 5 sl., work only 3 sl. This completes the central part of the 
rosette. Now lay this on pasteboard so — rm take ed oa — on hag 
lustration, and work within each of the four leaves lace stite utton-hole stitch x ; 
with fine thread ; work the figures on the scallops with fine knitting cotton (see y : 4 : Basket for Table Linen, F igs. 1 and 2. 
illustration). ‘Then take the figure off the pasteboard and crochet around it Tuts basket is of bamboo cane. The canes are covered in the manner 
as follows: 4th round.—* 1 te. (treble crochet) in the middle stitch of the shown by the illustration with a net-like weft of gold cord, through which 
first 5 sl. of the former round (that is, between two leaves), then on each of is run a green ribbon of the requisite width, which is embroidered in 
the six embroidered scallops of the following leaf 1 de. (double crochet), point Russe. Both lids are lined inside with green silk, with em- 
between every two of these scallops 1 stc. (short treble crochet), broidery in the middle of the upper part. 
after each de. and ste. crochet 3 ch. Having worked the de. on ' 
the sixth scallop of this leaf, repeat three times from +, and Card Press with Bead Embroidery. 
fasten to the first stitch of the round by means of 1 sl. Sth Tuts ebony press for playing-cards is novel in shape; it is 
round.—Work single crochet in the chain stitches of the oval, and so arranged that the cards laid in it lie over 
former round, in doing which work 4 sc. in every scallop each other and are separated by a board. ‘The trim- 
composed of 3 ch., always 1 sc. in every stc., and in ming of the press consists of a narrow bead border. 
the de. before and after the tc. 6th and 7th rounds, Suitable designs will be found on the Embroid- 
—Always sc., in working which constantly put the “ery Supplement belonging to Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. II., No. 13. 


needle in the upper vein of the stitch; besides 
Pasteboard and Bead Napkin 
Ring. 


gray linen, raveled out 14 inch on the edges, and edged with diagonal button-hole stitch work- 
ed with white enameled cotton. The border consists of four rows of alternating squares, 
which are worked in satin stitch with white enameled cotton, and consist of four triangles 
which join each other. Draw the lines for the squares before working the satin stitch. 
In order that there shall be no spaces in the fringe on the corners sew in a few of the 
threads which were raveled out and trim them off even with the other edges. 
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this always pass over three stitches between 
two leaves and widen a few stitches on the 
upper edge of each leaf so that the work , 
shall not stretch. The 8th roundcon- ~“.// 
sists of de., and the 9th-11th rounds of 
sc.; these four rounds can be worked from 
the illustration, as may also the figures em- 
broidered on both close rows of work. Having 

in this manner completed the requisite number of 
rosettes, join them as follows: take the fine thread, 
work 1 sl. in the hollow between two scallops of a ro- 
sette (put the needle through on the under side of the 
rosette, which must be held with the under side up), crochet 
42 ch., fasten to another rosette at a similar point by means of 
an sl. (also on the under side), then work 3 sl. on the next stitches 
of the edge (working from under up). Now turn the work and crochet 


Tuts napkin ring is of pasteboard orna- 
mented with bugles and enameled beads. 
Take a strip of pasteboard an inch and a 
half wide aud six inches and a half long, cover 
it on one side with red silk, and fasten it in the 
round, allowing the ends to lap over half an inch; 
the side covered with silk must come on the outside. 
Then ornament the ring, in the manner shown by the 
illustration, with beads in regular alternation, a row of 
bugles and one of small enameled beads. Then line the 
ring with red silk, and sew on the edges a row of beads, which 
must previously have been strung on a thread, 





Fig. 1.—Basket ror Taste Linen.—C.osep. 


Fig. 2.—Baskret For Tasie Linen.—Oren. 


47 de. on the 42 ch., at the end of the round fasten to the rosette by 1 sl., 
work 8 sl. outside of rosette (from under upward), turn and crochet back on 
the de. always alternately 3 ch., passing over three st., and 3 de. ; lastly, 
3 ch., and fasten to the next rosette. With the first and last 3 ch. of the 
round pass over only 1 de. Work thus three more open-work rounds, the 
last of the same height as edge of rosette. At the end of round fasten thread 
and cut it off. Crochet on the other side of the first 42 ch. a round of ch.- 
st. sc., each counting 7 ch. and 1 se. in every fourth following of the 42 
ch. ; at the end of the round fasten to the rosette, work 3 sl. on the next 
free edge stitches of the rosette, turn the work and crochet back a round 
of chain-stitch scallops as before (the sc. are always«worked in the chain- 
stitch scallops of the former round), Crochet 14 rounds of chain-stitch 
scallops in this manner, but in a few of these figures must bé worked, 
each of which consists of 5 de., which are worked in 1 sc. of the former 
round. Work 3 sl. in the following edge stitches of the rosette, turn the 
work, and crochet a round always alternately 3 ch., 1 se. in the follow- 


Tapestry Design for Border of Fur, Angora, or 
Plush Mat. 
Tus design is worked on canvas with castor or zephyr wool and 
- filoselle silk. The explanation of signs shows the colors used. The 
white line which cuts through a row of squares marks the middle of 
the design figure to be filled in with black. 


Infant’s Piqué Jacket. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts piqué jacket is gathered in front and trimmed with two strips 
of embroidered edging, which are stitched on with bias folds. Figs. 
82-84, Supplement, give the pattern of the jacket; in cutting the 
fronts allow extra material for the hems. 


Infant’s Cambric Jacket. 


ing chain-stitch scallop; at the beginning of the round, however, instead : es Bee illustration = double page. 2 , a 
of 3 ch. work 7 ch. Lastly, work 7 ch., fasten to the rosette, on the Carp Press with Beap EMBROIDERY. Tals cambric jacket is trimmed on the front with a trimming which 
following edge stitches of which work 3 sl, turn the work, work a round consists of cambric woven in pleats, embroidered insertion an inch in 


of de., and after this four rounds of open-work de. in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. The last of these 
. rounds must be in line with 
the edge stitches on 
the other side of the 
rosette. Having in 
this manner joined 
the requisite num- 
ber of rosettes, cro- 
chet on each side 
of the so far com- 
pleted border two 
rounds open-work 
crochet in the man- 
{ ner shown by the 
illustration. 


width, and narrow embroidered edging. Cut the jacket from the pattern No. 
XXXI., Supplement. 






































Chemise for Girl 
from 10 te 18 Years 
0 


See illustration on 
double page. 

Cur the back 
and front of this 
chemise from 
Fig. 85, Supple- 
ment, of the 
length desired. 
Sew up the sides 
from 92 to the 
under edge with 
felled seams, and 

Tuts doyley, of then hem the un- 
which the illustra- : = der edge. Make 
tion shows a sec- ‘ a slit in the front 
tion in full size, is of BEAD AND PasTEBOARD Napkin Rrvc. and set on the 
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Fig. 2.—Cuenttte Corner Borper For Foor-Sroot.—FuLt Size. Description of Symbols: 8-Black; # Dark Green; @ Light Green; G ist (darkest), 8 2d, @ 3d (lightest), 
[See Page 612.] Fawn; ® Red; & Reddish-Brown ; 8 Gray; © White; O Corn (last silk). 
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right edge a false hem an inch wide; and bind 
the left side with a wide binding. Sew mp the 
shoulder seams from 93 to 94. Sew in the 
sleeves so as to allow the corners to lap over 
from X to 93. Gather the top of the back from 
the middle to : on each side, and of each front 
from xX to +, and bind with a binding an inch 
in width. Work the edges of the sleeves and 
binding in button-hole stitch. 


Chemise for Girl from 12 to 14 Years old. 
See illustration on double page. 
Tar front and back of this chemise are cut together 
without a seam on the shoulders. Cut from Figs. 87 
and = aot make in the same manner as those already 


Chemise for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 


See illustration on double page. 

For this simple linen or muslin chemise cut from 
Fig. 89, paying attention to the contour of the upper 
ofge of the front of the neck. From Fig. 90 cut the 
sleeves. ° 


Chemise for Girl from 8 to 10 Years old. 
See illustration on double page. 

For this chemise ent the front and back from Fig. 
91 of the requisite Jength; for each sleeve cut from 
Fig. 92 one piece, and for the aes from Fig. 93 
one piece in double material doubled over on the 
upper edge. Having sewed up the seams and sewed 
in the sleeves, gather the top of the back from the 
middle to : on each side, and of each front from x to 
3, and join it with a binding scouring to the corre- 
eponding figures and signs. Trim with lace. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara's History,” etc. 





CHAPTER VI. 


MISS HARDWICKE. 


Descyuam did not need to be told that the 
lady was Miss Hardwicke. He should have rec- 
ognized her from Archie’s description, if even 
he had not seen her photograph. The photo- 
graph, indeed, did her no kind of justice ; but the 
description, if it could be called a description, was 
correct enough. Her features were “perfect,” 
and she had ‘‘the air of a queen.” She was 
not, however, as he had once said, like Edith 
Dombey—-the flashing-eyed, raven-haired, theat- 
rical Edith Dombey of the illustrations we all 
know so well. Not in the least. Her beauty 
was of a far loftier and rarer order—classic, 
stately, serene. Not classic according to that 
current acceptation of the phrase, which limits 
the classicism of beauty to the Greek ideal, and 
takes for its universal standard some such famil- 
jar model as the Clytie of the ‘Townley marbles ; 
but classic after the Roman a type essen- 
tially real; majestic rather than alluring ; intel- 
lectual rather than sensuous; expressive in the 
highest degree of purpose, of gravity, of com- 
mand; a type, in short, which, however influ- 
enced by Greek taste and modified by Greek 
artists, retained from first to last, in its deca- 
dence as in its prime, the stately and impressive 
characteristics of Etruscan origin. 

Essentially classical, then, but essentially of 
*he Roman school, was the beauty of Claudia 
Hardwicke. ‘Turned suddenly to stone by the 
wand of a malicious enchanter, she would have 
passed for a noble specimen of the art of the 
Augustan period. ‘The shape and pose of her 
head, the somewhat massive throat, the stately 
sweep of the shoulders, the full and faultless 
modeling of the ample bust, would have borne 
to be transferred direct to marble, nor have 
needed any refining touches from the chisel of 
the sculptor. As for her hand and arm, they 
were simply perfect. Giulia Grisi in the first 
her youth had not a more perfect 
arm. ‘Those who had lived long enough to com- 
pare the impressions of some thirty and odd 
ith the impressions of to-day, averred 


tifal of the two. Like Grisi’s, it was white, 
rounded, dim at the elbow, dimpled at the 
wrist, almost infantile in the exquisite softness 
of the curves, ye: suggestive of none of the fee- 
bleness of infancy—suggestive, on the contrary, 
of more than ordinary womanly strength. Like 
Grisi’s, too, it was somewhat fuller than is, per- 

by the strict canons of art. 
, the resemblance ceased. Miss 
Mardwicke'’s hand was not in the _ like the 
hand of the great prima donna. It was not a 
small hand; neither was it a large hand; but 
it was as large a hand as might pertain to a 
finely joned woman. White was it, but 
not too white; soft, but not too soft; pleasant 
to hold; firm to clasp; with just an indication 
of dimples across the knuckles in repose, and a 
Diush of rose-pink on the palm. And the fin- 


ii 
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gers of this charming hand were not taper—for 
your taper finger, we take it, deserves only to 
be regarded as an elegant deformity, and may 
be cast into the same scale with small waists 
and arched eyebrows, and all such doubtful per- 
fections—but they were rounded at the tips and 
curved upward against the nails, which is far 
more beautiful. It was the sort of hand that 
looks best unadorned, and is almost disfigured by 
rings. It was the sort of hand that painters and 
sculptors love. Michael Angelo would have 
modeled it again and again—would have filled 
pages of one of his wonderful note-books with 
sketches of it in every position and from every 
point of view. To say this, however, is to sum 
up the foregoing description in a single line. 
We all know what kind of hand it was that 
Michael Angelo loved. He would as soon have 
fashioned a Cleopatra or a Zenobia with a wasp- 
like waist as with tiny hands or taper fingers. 
So much, then, for Miss Hardwicke’s statuesque 
beauty of form. Justly to describe the beauty 
of her face is more difficult ; and here again re- 
course must be had to that Roman type already 
made use of. Her features, “‘ perfect” as they 
were, had nothing in common with those of the 
Niobe or the Venus of Milo; still less with those 
of the Clytie of the Townley marbles. But she 
did strikingly resemble one of the finest speci- 
mens of Roman art in the gallery of the Louvre 
—namely, the statue of that Julia, known as 
Julia Domna, who was the wife of Septimus 
Severus. A more majestic portrait was never 
shaped in marble. Beautiful with an imperial 
kind of beauty befitting the wife and mother of 
emperors, she stands with her head bent slightly 
forward, as in the act of graciously listening. 
With one hand she seems to have just drawn 
aside her veil; the other hand and all the rest 
of the figure are closely draped. She is tall— 
taller than the generality of tall women. Her 
brow is neither low nor lofty; but it is lofty 
enough to be intellectual, and it perfects the oval 
of her face. The nose, small, refined, and deli- 
cately cut, just departs sufficiently from the se- 
vere line of the Greek ideal to belong to the 
Roman type. The eyes are long and serious. 
The mouth, exquisitely modeled, but sharper in 
its curves than the Greek, is indicative both of 
sweetness and firmness; chiefly, however, of 
firmness. ‘The chin, though small, is promi- 
nent, and indented with a tiny cleft. An inde- 
scribable air of dignity, of modesty, of serenity, 
of reserve, is expressed in all the contours of 
this admirable piece of art; in the turn of the 
head; in the position of the hands; in the ar- 
rangement of the hair; in the foot half with- 
drawn ; in every clinging fold of the voluminous 
drapery. Above all, it is patrician through and 
through. ‘The very marble is, as it were, in- 
formed with the subtlest element of aristocracy. 

And to this statue—this statue of a Roman 
empress, who reigned, sinned, died, some six- 
teen centuries and more ago—Miss Hardwicke 
bore so singular a resemblance that any written 
description of the one must unavoidably tally 
with any written description of the other. The 
two profiles were identical. The features of 
both seemed to have been cast in the same 
mould. ‘There must, of course, have been mi- 
nor points of divergence, and could the lady and 
the statue have been placed side by side, those 
points of divergence would probably have come 
into marked relief; but, taken apart, they were 
so slight as to escape detection. Enough that 
the likeness was true, marked, and unmistak- 
able—so marked, so unmistakable, that Miss 
Hardwicke’s bust (done by a Florentine sculp- 
tor, and enthroned in a niche hung with ruby 
velvet curtains at the upper end of the dining- 
room at Strathellan House) might well have 
been taken for a copy of the head and bust of 
the Julia Domna of the Louvre. The same 
royal look was there, and even more than the 
same pride. Not, however, the same sweetness. 
In Miss Hardwicke, the gracious air of the 
marble empress was altogether wanting. That 
which showed as dignity in the one became hau- 
teur in the other; reserve hardened into scorn ; 
serenity into icy coldness. She moved, spoke, 
smiled, as if noman born of woman were worthy 
to touch so much as the hem of her garment. 
She might have sprung from a line of empresses, 
or, like Caesar, have claimed descent from a god- 
dess, so imperial was her beauty and her bear- 
ing. 
And yet the Hardwickes had not one drop of 
blue blood in their veins. ‘They had been mer- 
chants and tradesmen, and had intermarried 
with the sons and daughters of merchants and 
tradesmen for four generations. Beyond that 
point all was chaos. Miss Hardwicke knew 
that her grandfather was a saddler, that he had 
been a member of the Worshipful Company of 
Stationers, and that he succeeded his father, 
Amos Hardwicke, in the saddlery business. 
But who the said Amos Hardwicke had mar- 
ried, whence his parents came, and where he 
was buried, were facts respecting which not even 
a tradition remained in the family, With this 
ancestor the Hardwicke i came to an 
abrupt conclusion; and even he, Amos Hard- 
wicke, was but a name—a mere phantom hov- 
ering dimly about the confines of the eighteenth 
century, with chaos behind him. Where no- 
thing is known, however, any thing is possible— 
at all events in the way of genealogy—and the 
haughty Claudia, who would have given all her 
fortune for a noble name, may have descended 
from Danish Vikings, or have owed her dower 
of supreme beauty to Roman ancestors, when 
the Romans ruled in Britain. But these were 
mere chaotic possibilities, only to be dreamed 
of now and then ‘*’twixt sleep and wake :”—to 
be dreamed of, and trampled upon, and cast 
scornfully back into that same chaos whence 
they came. 

And this was the Claudia Hardwicke with 
whom Temple Debenham, turning at the sound 





of her voice, found himself quite suddenly face 
to face. 


She wore a dress of some delicate shade of 
gray velvet; soft, and iustrous, and pearly, like 
the inside of a shell, and trimmed with massive 
old Veronese lace about the sleeves and bosom. 
A single diamond star flashed in the folds of 
her hair. It was brown hair—rich, crisp brown 
hair, with a dash of gold upon it. In her hand 
she held a gorgeous Oriental fan of crimson 
feathers. That diamond star was her only orna- 
ment, that fan her only point of color. It was 
a dress that would have been infinitely trying 
to any woman of doubtful complexion; but to 
Claudia Hardwicke no color was trying. She 
could wear literally what she pleased; and this 
because she was herself almost colorless—like 
marble with the warmth of life in it. All this, 
and infinitely more than all this, flashed upon 
Debenham at a glance. The pale, proud beau- 
ty, the classic grace, the scarcely concealed air 
of weariness and scorn, the half contemptuous 
tone—he observed and noted all. 

**It is quite time we had some music. Does 
any one know where this paragon of Archie's 
is to be found ?” 

These, spoken in that low ringing voice which 
he then heard for the first time, were the words 
that caused him to turn and look at her; and 
in the words themselves, as well as in the tone, 
there was something that displeased him. 

** Here is Archie,” said Mr. Hardwicke, gra- 
ciously shaking hands with his cousin. ‘‘ And 
Mr. Debenham, whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting before.” 

The organist bowed. 

**My sister was just inquiring for you, Mr. 
Debenham,” continued the merchant, with his 
blandest manner. ‘‘ Our friends would no doubt 
be gratified to hear some music. You will find 
a piano in the middle room.” 

‘*We have heard much of Mr. Debenham’s 
talent,” added the lady. 

But the words were pronounced with just that 
degree of indifference that robs a civil speech of 
its civility. 

The organist bowed again—this time so pro- 
foundly that only a superficial observer could 
have mistaken such exaggerated deference for 
the deference of humility. 

**To be overestimated,” he said, ‘‘is a mis- 
fortune. Mr. Blyth’s opinion mast, I fear, be 
taken rather as the measure of his regard than 
of my merit.” 

Slowly and haughtily Miss Hardwicke lifted 
her eyes and surveyed this hired musician who 
presumed to let it be seen that he appraised her 
speech at its value. As slowly, as haughtily, he 
gave back the look. No word was uttered, but 
the dialogue was unmistakable. ‘The one said, 
**T have condescended to patronize you; it is 
your place to accept the patronage unquestion- 
ingly.” The other replied, **I recognize in you no 
right of patronage, and I decline to accept it.” 

This episode occupied but a moment. Miss 
Hardwicke just looked at him, froze into uncon- 
sciousness, and passed on. Mr. Hardwicke, al- 
ready in the midst of another conversation, ob- 
served nothing. But Archie Blyth saw it all, 
and became supremely uncomfortable. 

‘*Come and play, Debenham,” he said, nerv- 
ously. ‘*That is better than talking about it.” 

Then, as they made their way to the middle 
room, he added : 

** Now then, old fellow, I want you to aston- 
ish them.” 

He could scarcely have made a more ill-ad- 
vised speech. Irritable, sensitive, easily thrown 
out of tune with his surroundings, Temple De- 
benham was: precisely one of those who can do 
nothing to order. A speech of this kind would 
at any time have put him out of sympathy with 
his audience, but coming at this unlucky moment, 
it placed him in direct antagonism to them. He 
looked round at the crowd whom he was brought 
there to entertain, and he told himself that he 
would as soon have performed before a select 
society of owls. He felt that he had not a taste 
or sentiment in common with any one of the 
number. He must play to them. He was 
bound to play to them; but—he was not bound 
to please them. 

** Astonish them?” he repeated. 
—I will astonish them.” 

And so he did. He played a piano-forte pre- 
lude and fugue by his old masftr, Professor 
Schwartz of the Zoilenstrasse Academy—a mar- 
velous composition of its kind; a miracle of 
learning; crabbed; scholastic; involved to the 
last degree, and a very curiosity of manual diffi- 
culties. This piece he played, and played su- 
perbly; but he confounded his hearers. For 
the tirst two minutes they were silent. ‘Toward 
the beginning of the third minute they became 
restless. ‘Ihen they began to whisper; and long 
before the middle of the fourth minute the con- 
fusion of tongues was again at its height. 

Archie was aghast. 

‘* My dear friend,” he said, when it was once 
fairly over, “ that’s the most hideous thing I ever 
heard. How could you play it?” 

‘*1 played it on purpose,” said Debenham. 

** But nobody liked it.” 

‘ Are you sure of that ?” 

‘*T watched their faces, and they looked—” 

** Bored ?” 

‘* Well, yes—bored to death.” 

‘*T meant them to be bored,” replied the or- 
ganist, with grim complacency. ‘‘ 1 am delight- 
ed to know that they were bored. I mean to 
bore them again presently. My only regret is 
that, in order to bore them quite thoroughly, 
one must feed them with pearls.” 

**You don’t call that thing a pearl, 
Archie. 

** A pearl of great price—a pearl of pearls—a 
marvelous achievement. There is no man liv- 
ing, except Schwartz of Zollienstrasse, who could 
have written it.” 


“Oh yes 


” 


said 








“Then,” said Archie, “‘let us pray that 
Schwartz of Zollenstrasse may speedily be gath- 
ered to his fathers, and leave no successor. One 
such master-piece is enough.” 

“* Nevertheless, I shall give you another of 
them by-and-by.” 

But Miss Hardwicke was too experienced a 
hostess to permit any thing of the kind. She 
knew quite enough of the German school to ap- 
prehend something of the merits of the perform- 
ance, but she also knew that such music was 
wholly unsuited to the occasion. 

‘It is clever enough,” she said, taking her 
brother aside, ‘‘ but no one understands it. An- 
other piece of that kind would spoil the evening. 
Tell him to play Thalberg.” 

And Mr. Hardwicke, who obeyed his sister 


. in every thing, went up to the piano according- 


ly, and requested Mr. Debenham to favor him 
with one of Thalberg’s fantasias. 

“*So few persons,” he said, apologetically, 
“are capable of rising to the level of such music 
as you have just been so good as to play to us. 
May I ask, Mr. Debenham, whether that—that 
sonata— Am I right in calling it a sonata?” 

“Tt is a fugue,” replied the organist, stiffly. 

* Just so—a fugue. May I, then, ask whether 
that fugue is one of your own compositions ?” 

‘It is by Professor Schwartz, of Zollenstrasse- 
am-Main,” said Debenham; ‘‘the profoundest 
of living musicians, and one of the few surviving 
pupils of Beethoven.” 

**Professor Schwartz! I do not remember 
the name.” . 

‘*Probably not. He is very little known in 
this country.” 

** And why so?” 

‘Perhaps because the English standard of 
taste is not sufficiently elevated.” 

**Ah! precisely, precisely: caviare, no doubt 
—caviare to the general. And now, Mr. Deben- 
a8 you favor us with something by Thal- 


The musician had no resource but to comply, 
and so Mr. Hardwicke’s guests escaped their sec- 
ond dose of pearls. He played Thalberg, and 
they listened; then a mé/ange of popular airs 
with showy variations, which was not only list- 
ened to, but applauded. And thus it happened 
that Temple Debenham made a success in spite 
of himself. 

At a little after midnight he stole from the 
rooms and made his way down stairs; but was 
overtaken in the hall by Archibald Blyth. 

** Not going?” exclaimed his friend. 

** Why not? I have played three times.’ 

‘* But there’s supper at half past twelve!” 

The organist shook his head. 

**T hope to be almost home by then,” he said. 

‘Nonsense, you don’t know what you miss. 
Hardwicke’s suppers are princely. Be persnad- 
ed, my dear fellow, and take your share of what 
is going.” 

‘* Not if Lueullus were host.” 

** But you haven't said good-night ?” 

‘‘No: I depute you to say it for me. Speak 
the —_ I pray you, trippingly on the tongue.” 

** Has any one affronted you?” 

‘* Not particularly.” 

“* Haven't you enjoyed yourself?” 

** Not particularly.” 

**But why? What has happened? What's 
wrong ?” 

“My dear Pylades,” said Debenham, prepar- 
ing to be gone, ‘‘ you are gifted by Providence 
with an inquiring mind, and an inquiring mind 
is the index to a lively understanding. Judi- 
ciously cultivated, it will be a credit and a com- 
fort to you throughont the term of your natural 
life. Good-night. Accept my blessing.” 

And so, having buttoned the frogged over- 
coat up to his chin, and stowed away his music 
in one of its many pockets, he nodded a laughing 
farewell, ran down the steps, and, turning his 
back upon the splendors of Strathellan House, 
plunged into the outer darkness of the Regent's 
Park. 

Undecided whether to follow his friend or stay 
for supper, Archie lingered for a moment in the 
hall and listened to Debenham’s retreating foot- 
steps. Then appetite prevailed over friendship, 
and he went up stairs again. 





. CHAPTER VII. 
AT HOME IN CANONBURY. 


Desesxam went striding, meanwhile, along 
the umbrageous a of the Regent’s Park, 
emerging over against the York and Albany, and 
striking off northward through a maze of still 
swarming thoroughfares. ‘Thus he left behind 
him Camden Town, Somers Town, and the terra 
incognita adjacent to the Caledonian Road, and, 
coming upon higher ground at every step, arrived 
by-and-by upon the borders of that metropolitan 
Oberland which begins at Islington and thence 
reaches away to the uppermost regions of High- 
gate and Hampstead. But his home lay not 
very far within the boundaries of this high-level 
district. Canonbury was soon gained, and the 
line of market-gardens, and the modest little 
terrace where, in one tiny parlor window, a wel- 
coming light was shining for him like a beacon. 

Seeing that light, he sprang forward, cleared 
the bit of front garden at a bound, and opening 
the door with his latch-key, was in the room al- 
most before she who sat there watching had rec- 
ognized his footfall on the gravel. 

“Ah, Mutter,” he said, tenderly, “naughty 
Mutter! Did I not entreat you to go to bed ?” 

And then he kissed her, in German fashion, 
on both cheeks. 

‘*My darling, I should only have lain awake 
till you came home. You look tired.” 

“* Not tired, Mutter—only hungry. There was 
& grand supper in preparation up yonder; but I 
would not stay for it.” 

“‘That is just as I thought it would be, my 
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"replied Mrs. Debenham; ‘‘and your sup- 
an 2? for you. Hush! not another word 
till you have eaten something.” 

en, moving about him in sweet motherly 
fashion, she took his coat, placed his plate and 
tumbler, and waited upon him while he ate. 

‘¢ Is the house very splendid ?” she asked, pres- 
ently. 

‘*Yes—after a roturier style.” 

** And the people ?” 

‘* Redolent of pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

She smiled, and, standing behind his chair, 

her hand lovingly through his hair. 

‘© Was Mr. Blyth there?” she asked. 

‘* Indeed, yes—produced in the highest style 
of art—édition de luxe—all gloves and jewelry 
—lost in admiration of the aldermen’s wives.” 

‘* Poor Mr. Blyth! Were there many guests?” 

‘* About four hundred. All City people—the 
men made of money and the women of millinery.” 

‘* Did you converse with any of them ?” 

‘* Merci. Uheard them talking to each other, 
and that was more than enough. ‘They had but 
one topic—money, money, money. St. Chrysos- 
tom was not more golden-mouthed.” 

** And you saw no one whom you knew?” 

‘The virtuous and reverend Choake—looking 
like a canonized undertaker.” 

** Did he make any remark about your appli- 
cation for a month’s holiday ?” 

‘‘None. Iam not sure that he sawme. He 
was in a state of ghostly abstraction whenever I 
chanced to be in his neighborhood.” 

** But how long is it since you wrote to him ?” 

* About a fortnight.” 

** And though he has seen you daily ever since, 
he has never even alluded to the letter ?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, and 
went on with his supper. 

‘*He is extremely ill-mannered,” said Mrs. 
Debenham, warmly. 

** Dearest Mutter, I must not expect courteous 
treatment at the hands of the sainted Choake,” 
replied her son, bitterly. ‘‘ It is not as if I were 
a gentleman, you know—I am only an organist.” 

A faint flush rose to Mrs, Debenham’s wasted 
cheek. She seemed about to speak ; but checked 
herself, and sat down with a sigh. : 

**T have been looking up routes to-day,” said 
the young man, presently, ‘‘ and I find I must 
give up the Highlands. For a walking tourist 
with only a month at command, the distance is 
altogether too great. I should consume half my 
vacation in the journey to and fro.” 

‘There is the railway, my son,” said Mrs. 
Debenham : ‘‘and with the ten guineas you have 
earned to-night—” 

**No, no, Mutterchen. We have no guineas 
to fling away. Besides, there are plenty of other 
places quite as interesting and more accessible, 
I have almost decided for the Wye, if Archie 
approves of it.” 

‘For the Wye!” repeated Mrs. Debenham, 
in a low, tremulous voice. 

** Yes—it's such a practicable tour. We could 
do a bit of third-class, you know, part of the way 
between London and Bristol ; walk the rest ; take 
the boat across to Chepstow ; and fish our way 
the whole length of the Wye between Chepstow 
and Ross. Im not sure that I don’t prefer it to 
the Scotch scheme after all.” 

‘The Wye!” 

“Why not, Mutter dear? You repeat the 
name as if you objected to it.” 

**Oh no!” 

‘* You think Scotland more bracing ?” 

**T was not thinking of that.” 

** Of what, then ?” 

‘** Of—of a Monmouthshire family. But the 
point in question is your holiday, my son. The 
Wye runs through a beautiful country.” 

** You have been there, mother ?” 

‘** No, I have not been there.” 

And again Mrs. Debenhatn sighed heavily. 

‘** It is very cheap all about Monmouthshire,” 
said the young man. 

**No doubt.” 

**And I should not ‘be nearly so far away 
from you as in the Highlands.” 

‘* That is true. I only wish—” 

‘*'That you were going too? SodoI, Mutter, 
with all my heart.” 

**No, not that, dear, because I know it is im- 
possible. But I wish you had a more suitable 
companion.” 

** The first two requisites in a brother pedes- 
trian are good legs and a good temper,” said 
Debenham, smiling; ‘‘ and a more cheerful and 
enduring fellow than poor Archie is not to be 
found in the three kingdoms.” 

**I believe Mr. Blyth to be an excellent per- 
son,” replied Mrs. Debenham; ‘but he is in 
every way your inferior,” 

** Indeed, he is nothing of the kind. He is far 
more unselfish, more good-natured, better tem- 
pered than myself; he is—” . 

** He is all that I admitted him to be,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Debenham, somewhat coldly. ‘‘ An 
excellent person—not a gentleman, and therefore 
an unsuitable companion for my son.” 

The young man pushed his plate away, and 
rose from table. 

‘* Alas! mother,” he said, impatiently, ‘* what 
better society need I hope for? My father, yon 
tell me, was a gentleman; but whatam 1? An 
obscure musician, thankful to earn a wretched 
pittance by teaching tradesmen’s children, and 
playing at tradesmen’s parties! Of what use, 
then, to look back? Of what use to shape the 
sordid present upon the ruined past? Let that 
dead past bury its dead. Better, far better for 
me, had I never inherited a pride beyond my 
station. How much less [ should have had to 
endure! What tortures of conscious humiliation 
I should have been spared !” 

Mrs. Debenham pressed her hand upon her 
side, as if in pain. 

“Oh, Temple!” she said, ‘‘ you suffer, and I 
do not know that you suffer !” 





He quickly, and kissed her brow. 
Already of his impatience, he would 
have given much to recall those last few words 
—at all events to efface them. 

**T have to bear a trifling mortification now 
and then,” he said; ‘‘but what of that? We 
must both take and give blows in the battle of 
life, you know.” 

** You should neither take nor give them if I 
could help it,” said his mother. 

‘But an occasional buffet is good for one’s 
moral health. I am a fool to be fretted by these 
nothings, and a worse fool to speak of them.” 

‘** But what are these nothings ?”” 

‘*Pshaw! mere intangibilities—shadows—tri- 
fles light as air—petty slights, petty omissions, 
petty exactions—things that vanish away when 
one attempts to define them.” 

** My own boy!” 

** Nay, I will not be pitied. I should become 
an intolerable prig if the conceit were not taken 
out of me now and then.” 

‘*When yon were a little child, I would not 
let the winds of heaven visit your cheek too 
roughly. I could protect you.then. Now I am 
helpless.” 

And as she said this, Mrs, Debenham’s eyes 
were filled with tears. 

The young man bent over her, and took her 
hand between both his own. 

“You will make me hate myself, Mutter, if 
you talk like that,” he said, ‘* You are not 
helpless. You are stronger than ever to help 
and to comfort. What should I be without you ? 
Is it not for you, and through you, that I am 
what Lam? But for you, should I have worked 
as I have worked? But for you, should I hope 
for riches, or dream of fame? Helpless, indeed! 
Why, when I become a great man, it will be 
you, Mutter, who will have made me so.” 

The mother smiled faintly, She was comfort- 
ed, but not reassured. 

** And in the mean while,” she replied, ‘* even 
the great men of the future are but mortal. They 
must sleep. They can not work all day and wake 
all night. It is just two o'clock.” 

‘*You ought to have been in bed, Mutter, 
three hours ago.” 

“*And you, my son, have to be at St. Hilde- 
garde’s by eight.” 

‘ ‘* Ah, but [ need so little sleep,” said Deben- 
am. 

And then he lit his mother’s chamber candle, 
held the door open for her to pass, and followed 
her up stairs. At her bedroom door he paused 
to say good-night. 

** You have not told me,” said she, ‘* whether 
Miss Hardwicke is so handsome, after all?” 

“*Yes,” he replied, coldly. ‘She is hand- 
some.” 

And with that he kissed her, and ran quickly 
up to his own little room, sous /es toits. 








HONITON LACE. 

EW travelers on entering the county of Devon 
by means of the Southwestern Railway will 
fail to notice the beauty of the country as they 
reach the market-town of Honiton. The pic- 
turesque hills are covered with foliage to their 
summits, while the lovely ‘‘ Vale of Honiton” is 

well known for its richness and fertility. 

‘* Honiton? Oh yes! That’s where the bean- 
tiful point lace is made.” Quite true, my fair 
traveler, or fair reader; but the manufacture is 
not confined to Honiton. It is produced in va- 
rious parts of the county, and especially along 
the eastern and a part of the southern coast, for 
about thirty miles, and twelve miles inland. 

From the Jurors’ Report of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 the estimated number of persons 
employed in this branch of industry was from 
7000 to 8000. The reporters further observed : 
**Tt would be difficult to supply any accurate 
statistics as regards the number of persons en- 
gaged in this manufacture, as the nature of the 
article enables the parties employed in producing 
it to carry on the operation apart from each oth- 
er, and without interfering with a domestic or 
retired life.” So this deservedly beautiful fabric 
is a kind of household manufacture, made in the 
cottages of the poor, and not in large factories, 
as is the case with articles of a similar kind. In 
many of the picturesque valleys and coombes of 
Devonshire the tourist will often stumble upon a 
prettily embowered living picture—the young 
lace-worker, with her pillow on her lap, or else 
an aged matron seated in her rustic doorway, 
hung with the vine, clematis, or jasmine, rapidly 
plying her lace-sticks from side to side to pro- 
duce the desired ‘‘ sprig” or ‘‘ border.” 

Honiton lace is produced by fixing a “‘ prick- 
ing,” viz., a perforated pattern of card-board or 
parchment, upon a cushion called a “pillow.” 
Pins are then inserted into the perforations of 
the pattern; next we have a number of little 
bobbins or spindles, technically ‘ sticks,” upon 
which are wound the fine thread for making the 
work, These are thrown under and over one 
another among the pins in various directions so 
as to twist or interweave the requisite pattern. 
This is a brief description of the process; more 
minute details would only confuse, without mak- 
ing the matter more intelligible. Honiton lace 
has lately obtained a new celebrity, having been 
much used. by Queen Victoria and the various 
members of the Royal Family, and by leaders of 
fashion in dress. ‘ihe great industrial exhibi- 
tions of London and Paris, as well as those of 
the large manufacturing towns, have tended to- 
ward effecting important improvements both in 
the make and design of Honiton lace. A lauda- 
ble and somewhat successful attempt has been 
made to introduce designs of natural flowers into 
lace in lieu of the many grotesque forms which 
the old lace-makers too pertinaciously adhere to. 

Honiton lace as now known is divided into two 
kinds, “‘ point” and “‘appliqué.” The term point, 





in its original application, when referring to lace, 
meant that which was made with the needie. 
Now it is understood as describing that kind of 
lace of which the separate sprigs or borders are 
connected together by threads, called ‘‘ spans.” 
The appliqué is distinguished from the point in 
that the sprigs or borders are sewn on machine- 
made net, the sprigs, ete., being made on the 
pillow. The pillow is a circular cushion of can- 
vas stuffed with chopped straw, sometimes ex- 
ternally covered with green baize. In the lace 
districts pillows are made at the cost of half a 
crown or three shillings each. Lace schools are 
also in use where children are instructed in lace- 
making; there are also lace dealers, who collect 
the work from the cottages, who either sell the 
sprigs or else work them up into articles of attire 
fit for sale. Boys and men occasionally occupy 
their leisure hours in lace-making. ‘The lace- 
makers usually keep a little sort of scrap-book 
of blue paper, into which the sprigs are placed to 
keep them together and to preserve them clean. 
Many sorts of small sprigs are made in quantities 
and sold by the dozen, as they are often required 
to form continuous lengths of lace by being sewn 
together. 

Old Devonshire lace is known as “trolly,” 
that is, lace made in lengths for trimming pur- 
poses, and with the net-ground worked on the 
pillow with the pattern. Collectors of old lace 
will readily detect the old Devonshire by notic- 
ing the want of extreme regularity in the net- 
grounding as compared with the net made by 
machinery. 

. The old lace-workers are very jealous of any 
interference with their original patterns. Many 
of them have been handed down through many 
generations, and still retain a place in the manu- 
facture. It is therefore very difficult to convince 
them that any alteration or improvement is de- 
sirable. ‘The nomenclature attached to them is 
also odd and curious, often apparently with little 
or no reference to the object designated. The 
turkey tail is a well-known border sprig, and 
bears some resemblance possibly to the spread 
tail feathers of that bird. There is also kew 
edge, apple edge, pear edge, three-bow edge, 
violet edge ; and in sprigs, violets, roses, black- 
berries, wheels, fly-wheels, flies, glaire eyes, 
watches, and spectacles, known in lace vernacu- 
lar as “‘spurtacles.” Names of celebrity are at- 
tached to many of the sprigs, as the Brunswick, 
Marchioness of Sligo, Marchioness of Douro, as 
well as those of humbler persons, as the name of 
some well-skilled workwoman or skillful designer. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ERHAPS there never was a more curious 

‘spectacle than that of the two greatest com- 
mercial nations in the world pausing in their 
usual r pursuit of gain to watch a trial of 
strength between eight young men. Yet an in- 
ternational boat-race can not be regarded as a 
trivial thing. Systematic physical training is 
too often neglected in the education of the 
young; and the approximation to victory which 
the Harvard crew obtained, in the face of several 
opposing circumstances, has awakened an en- 
thusiasm in our country which will render ath- 
letic sports more popular than ever. The Ox- 
fords being the best rowers ever seen in English 
waters, the Harvards have done honor to Amer- 
ica, even in ar the race. Many urgently sug- 
gest that the Oxford four challenge the Harvards 
to a race on the Charles River, or some other 
suitable American waters, where another gal- 
lant contest may be made—and may result dif- 
ferently. 





A curious calculation has been made by some 
newspaper to prove that the Harvard crew, in 
consequence of taking the outside of the semi- 
circle in the boat-race, really had to row 1664¢ 
feet more than their competitors ; and that when 
the Oxfords had reached the goal the Harvards 
had already traversed 624¢ feet more than their 
opponents; and that if the course had only been 
a straight one the Harvard boys would have been 
victors, 





One of the speakers at a recent Woman Suf- 
frage Convention—the said speaker, by-the-way, 
was not a wontan—uttered several terse and brill- 
iant sayings, of which the following are speci- 
mens: ** God never made a man that was safe to 
be trusted out of sight of a woman;’’ ‘*‘ Woman 
should step down like an — om into the dirty 
waters of politics and purify them, so that who- 
ever bathes there will step out clean;” ‘I had 
rather see woman with a ballot in her hand 
than a Grecian bend on her back.”’ 





The order of exercises at Saratoga is summed 
up by “tone who knows” after the following 
manner: 1. Ablutions and looking-glass. 2. 
Small-talk. 3. Breakfast, including small-talk. 
4. Saunter on piazza. 5. Visitations, including 
small-talk. 6.-Dinner. 7. Sleep, to recover 
from the violent exercise consequent upon No. 
6. 8, Waking upandsmall-talk. 9. Small-talk. 
10. Airing upon the road. 11. Tea, including 
small-talk. 12. Dancing until midnight, during 
which there is less small-talk than at any other 
time, on account of the exhaustive intellectual 
efforts required to keep track of the “figures.” 





For a few weeks past the whole population of 
New York city seem to have made peaches a 
chief article of diet. The supply has been 
enormous. One day the New Jersey Railroad 
brought one hundred and seventy car loads of 
Delaware peaches to market. Other kinds of 
fruit have been abundant, but they have been 
neglected in the general consumption of peaches. 
Apples, pears, Southern grapes, plums, and mel- 
ons crowd the markets, and will soon meet with 
a better sale, when there is not such an over- 
stock of peaches. 


The locomotives connected with a Nova Sco- 
tia railroad which traverses the scene of ‘‘ Evan- 
geline,”’ are christened “‘ Gabriel,’’ ‘‘Gaspareau,”’ 
** Evangeline,” ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and ‘‘ Minnehaha.” 





The genuine lover of Nature finds that Niagara 
loses none of its charms even when the “ height 








of the season”’ has past. One does not want a 
crowd to help him appreciate the deur of 
the Falls. Among the newer attractions at Ni- 
agara this year have been the “ Three Sister’’ 
Islands, which until recently were inaccessible 
to visitors. Now they are connected by three 
substantial and elegant bridges, which were built 
in the winter when the ice-cakes rendered it pos- 
sible for workmen to get across the Rapids with 
safety. The visitor standing on either of the 
“Three Sister’ bridges, obtains a magnificent 
view. From the ‘ Third Sister’? may be seen a 
continuous cascade, extending from the Amer- 
ican to the Canadian shore, in the midst of the 
Rapids. A misty spray, similar to that from the 
Great Falls, arises from it; and in a sunny after- 
noon a cloud of brilliant rainbow colors adds a 
peculiar charm to the scene, These islands have 
been the scene of some tragic events which have 
made them historic. 





The “ Sayings’ of the present epoch are about 
equally divided between the “‘ Harvards and Ox- 
fords,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Stowe and Lord Byron.” 





In Wayne County, Ohio, a society has been 
formed by the _— ladies, the members of 
which pledge themselves not to receive the at- 
tentions of any young man who swears, smokes, 
chews, loafs on the street corners, or drinks. 





Two black swans have been presented to the 
Zoological Department of the Central Park by 
Professor Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, 
and take their daily trips on the Lake. 





Among the latest ‘‘ notes’’ from the Adiron- 
dack region is one from a lady, who declares, 
that having oh’d for a lodge in some vast wil- 
derness, she has, through a serious of bites too 
numerous to mention, come to the conclusion 
that civilization as exemplified in beds, houses, 
and wash-tubs, is quite good enough for her, 
and that when she again makes her appearance 
in the Wilderness, it will be after she has taken 
leave of her senses, She says she was perfectly 
well when she came, and does not see why well 
enough should not be let alone. 





An important decision has been rendered in 
the Supreme Court of California in support of 
woman’s be eee A wife was driven from home 
by her husband, and had no means of support. 
She brought a suit against him, demanding a 
sufficient amount from his property to maintain 
herself and child. The Court decided in favor 
of the wife, holding that adherence to the old 
English law in such a case would be a reproach 
to civilization. 





The ailanthus-trees of Brooklyn have been at- 
tacked by a new kind of worm, of formidable ap- 
pearance. It is two or three inches in length, 
of a bright green color, and is rapidly destroying 
the foliage. The English sparrows appear not 
to relish this intruder; so there seems no good 
reason now why the ailanthus should be pre- 
ferred to other shade trees. 





A number of missionaries who have for many 
years been connected with the American Board 
recently returned to this country. Among them 
were Rev. Dr. Perkins, thirty-six years mission- 
ary at Oroomiah, in Persia; Miss Rice, twenty- 
two years teacher in the female seminary in the 
same place; Mrs. Rohea, the widow of a mission- 
ary in Persia, and since teacher in the female 
seminary; Rev. Dr. Van Lennap, twenty-nine 
years missionary to Turkey and Asia Minor, now 
from Smyrna, with his wife and children; and 
Rey. E. P. Hastings, twenty-two years mission- 
ary at Jaffra, Ceylon, with his wife and children. 





The Angora goat is now successfully bred in 
this country, chiefly in Kentucky; and Ken- 
tucky promises that before long it will not be 
necessary for our belles to send to India for 
their cashmere shawls. 





Sixty-two miles from Chicago, and one hun- 
dred from Milwaukee, is a region extending 
nearly thirty miles along the shore of Lake 
Michigan, and from three to six miles inland, 
which is especially adapted to the culture of 
the peach, apple, plum, quince, grape, straw- 
berry, blackberry, raspberry, currant, and, in 
fact, nearly every kind of pomological product. 
Last year, from the region around St. Joseph 
and Benton Harbor, there were shipped 28,228 
bushels of berries, and 583,000 boxes and bas- 
kets of peaches, besides immense quantities of 
other fruits. The crop this year will not differ 
materially from that of last season. The fruit 
is picked during the day, transported in the 
night across the lake, arriving at Chicago in 2 
perfect state of preservation. 





In Paris eggs are sold as they should be, by 
the size, not by the number without regard to 
size, as they so often are. Perhaps, if sold by 
weight, it would be still better. Parisian offi- 
cials, appointed by the city government, inspect 
the number of eggs in a basket—at wholesale they 
are always sold by the basket—the quality and 
the size. These inspectors are supplied with a 
ring, and all eggs which pass through are thrown 
out or sold at a lower price. 





The Bombay Gazette records a marriage of pe- 
culiar interest which has taken place between 
two persons of the Brahmin caste. The bride- 
groom was twenty-five years of age, and the 
bride, though eight years younger, was a widow, 
her first husband having died when she was very 
young. The ceremony derived its special inter- 
est from the circumstance that this was the first 
public marriage of a Hindoo widow, and that it 
took place under the auspices of a society bear- 
ing the name of the “‘ Hindoo Widow Marriage 
Association.”’ 





It is said that Lamartine’ had the same hair- 
dresser for eighteen years. The barber wisely 
preserved the superfluous clippings, and is now 
making a small fortune by supplying locks to all 
friends and admirers who will pay a good round 
sum in consideration thereof. 





Table napkins made from paper were recently 
exhibited by an ingenious German at Witten- 
berg. 





In Los Augiies, California, wine is thirty cents 
a. gallon, and milk is fifty. 
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Wigs. 57 and 58, 


Fig. 1.—REVERSIBLE 


Curr -For CHILD FROM 


8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XXIV., Fig. 68. 
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Fig. 1.—CoLLar 
For CHILD FROM 8 
To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de- 

scription see Supple- 


ment, No, XXIIL, 


Figs, 65 and 66. 


CHEMISE For GIRL From 6 To 8 Years OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXIV., 
Figs. 89 and 90. 
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CHEMISE FoR Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 


Drawers ror Great From 8 To 10 YEARS OLp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXIIL., Figs. 87 and 88, 


For description see Supplement. 





CHEMISE For Girt ‘To 12 


For pattern see Supplement # XXX1I, 


Unver Drawers ror Boy From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 4 and 5. 
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ane: role From 7 To 9 Yeans Z For pattern and description see 
ao ee ee OLD. : BS! J Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 29. 
For pattern and descrip- CHEMISE FOR Girt rrom 2 to 4 YEARS 
tion see Supplement, OLD. 
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No, SL, Fig, %. For description see 
Supplement. 


YEARS OLD. 


Bris ry THE Form or A Ficuv. 
Back. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIII, Fig. 30, 




















InFant’s Piqué Jacket. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XXXI., Figs. 82-84. 






CHEMISE FoR GrirL FROM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
Le No. VILL, Figs. 19-41, . 












Suirt Bosom 

with FRitu 

ror Boy From 6 To 
8 YEARS OLD. 


--< For pattern and descrip- 
zs tion see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 7-9, 















Nieut Sutrt ror Boy 
From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 









Surrt ror Boy rrom 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 32-38. 


SLEEVE FOR COLLAR WITH 
SHORT CHEMISETTE FOR GIRL 
FroM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror CHILD 
From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XXIV., 
Fig. 67. 
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Fig. 2.—Sranpino 
CotiarR For CHILD 


Piqué Bre. 
From 8 To 10 YEARS 


ttern and description 
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> RRND ras OLD. see Supplement, No, XXIX.. 
‘aieien For description see “ Big. «7. 
CHeMise FoR GIRL FROM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. Supplement, 


For ve and description see Supplement, 
No. XXV., Figs. 
69 and 70, \ 
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Girt To 12 Years OLD. Drawers FoR Girt FROM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. Nicut Suirt ror Lap From 14 to 16 Years op, 
Supp XXXII, Figa. 85 and 86. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 6. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 39-45, 





Nicut Gown ror GIRL FROM 11 To 13 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXX., Figs. 78-81. ” 




















Wuite Brarp Net ror Girt FROM 
12 to 14 Years oLp. 
For description see Supplement. 







CoLiaR FoR Boy FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 





For pattern and description 
see ~~ No. XX1L., 
‘igs. 62 and 63. 


COLLAR WITH SHORT CHEMI- 
SETTE FoR GIRL FROM 8 TO 

10 YEARS OLD. 
For description see £ 
Supplement. 










Nicut Sack ror Griru From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs, 25-27. 


Drawers For Girt FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descriptios see Supplement, No. I., Fig. 1. 











REGRETS. 

O For the look of those pure gray eyes— 
Seeming to plead and speak— 

The pouting lips and the deep-drawn sighs— 
The smile on the dimpled cheek! 


O for the tangle of soft brown hair, 
Lazily blown by the breeze; 

Those sunny hours unshadowed by care, 
Shaded by tremulous trees! 


O for the dream of those sunny days— 
Unbound by fashion’s glove— 

And the thrill of sweet untutored praise 
From lips of one we love! 


O for the feeling of days agone, 
The simple faith and the truth, 

The spring of time and life’s bright dawn— 
O for the love and the youth! 





AN EXPERIENCE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 











CHAPTER II. 

Wuewn I was again aware of any thing that 
could have belonged to the real world—and not 
to the dreadful world of horrors, some terrible, 
some grotesque, in which my diseased brain had, 
during an inexplicable period, lived such life as 
it had known—lI was in my own room in Strath- 
cairn Street. One ofthe first things I consciously 
noticed and thought about was the fact that my 
bed had been moved, from the sleeping and dress- 
ing closet in which it usually stood, out into the 
open room. 

My dreamy eyes took in this fact slowly ; after 
a while my drowsy brain languidly decided that 
this meant I had been some time ill, and that the 
bed had been moved in order to give me more air. 

This settled, my weak mind was free to take 
note of, and feebly to speculate about, other facts. 

A woman sat at work not far from my bed- 
side. Which of the hospital nurses would this 
be, I wondered. She was working by the light 
of a shaded lamp. This was night, then, I sup- 

ed, or at least evening. 

Was it summer or winter ? 

There was no fire burning in the grate, and, 
by the moving to and fro of a blind, I knew a 
window was open; so I concluded it was summer. 

Night-time and summer-time. I had, then, 
settled something. 

Next, who was this woman? I seemed to 
need to settle this also, 

I could not see her face from where I lay. I 
watched the swift out-flying and return of the 
busy hand, and wondered about her, and impa- 
tiently fretted for her to turn round toward me, 
that 1 might see her face. 

But she worked on, 

I remember a lady once saying to me (long 
years after this time, but when she said it this 
scene returned upon me), ** Work, indeed! nee- 
die-work !” she spoke with a bitter intonation and 
an infinite contempt. ‘‘ Amuse myself with my 
needle! How often have I been counseled to do 
that! Such a sweet, soothing, quiet, gracious 
employment! So it is, for the satisfied, the 
happy, the occupied. Nothing can be sweeter 
than to sit at one’s needle through a long sum- 
mer day, and dream over one’s happiness, and 
think ont one’s thoughts. But if one be not 
happy, and if one’s thoughts be dangerous ? 
Or, if one be utterly weary and ennuyée, and the 
mind seems empty of all thought ? 

“To you men it is ali one. ‘To see a woman 
sitting at her needle makes you content. You 
think she is safe, out of mischief, just sufficiently 
amused, and so suitably occupied! Not too 
much engrossed to be ready to listen to and to 
serve your lordships; not so far ennuyée as to 
be disposed to make exacting claims upon your 
attention and your sympathy. 

** Your eyes rest on her with satisfaction ; she 
forms such a charming picture of housewifely re- 
pose and industry —‘ Ohne Hast ohne Rast.’ You 
like to let your eyes rest upon her when you choose 
to look up from your paper, your review, or your 
wine. You feel at liberty to study her at your 
leisure, as you might a picture. It never occurs 
to you that mocking, miserable, mad thoughts 
may be haunting her brain—that passion, des- 
peration, despair, or that utter weariness, worse 
than all, may be in her soul!” 

This woman, sitting by the shaded lamp in 
my room, worked on and on. 

By-and-by some lines of the throat and bust 
and shoulders began to be suggestive to my slow 
brain. ‘They seemed to belong to some remem- 

To whom ? 

As well as I could see, this woman was dressed 
in white; a white short gown, such as the peas- 
ant women wear, open at the throat, loose at the 
sleeve; probably because of the heat she had 
taken off her outer dress. As I was straining 
to remember, a great sense of pressure upon my 
brain, descending on me, and grasping me with 
the tightening grasp of a cold and heavy hand, 
stopped me. I should have swooned into sleep, 
but just then the woman laid down her work, 
looked at a watch hanging near her, rose, and 
came toward the bed. 

seemed I closed my eyes; but volunta- 
rily. 

She came: close, bent over me, as if listening 
for my breath. I felt her breath: was conscious 
even of the warmth and fragrance of her vitality 
as she stooped over me. Presently she laid her 
hand upon my clammy forehead. 

Instinct revealed to me who she was; without 
opening my eyes I saw her. A cold sweat of 
horror broke out over me; such life as was left 
me seemed oozing away through my pores ; I was 
ready to sink into a swoon of death-like depth. 





But I heard these words : 

“That he may not die, great God, that he 
may not die!” And they arrested me on the 
brink of that horrible sinking away, to hold me 
on the brink instead of letting me fall through. 

Somehow those words, though they saved me 
for that moment, did not remove my sense of 
horror and fear any more than is the victim who 
knows himself singled out for death by slow tort- 
ure comforted and reassured by the means taken 
to bring him back from his first swoon to con- 
sciousness of his next agony. 

Was it that physical weakness and nearness 
to death gave me clearer vision than that with 
which I saw later, when my senses had gathered 
power ? 

It was fear. I now experienced—there is no 
denying it—a most horrible fear. A shrinking 
of the spirit and of the flesh. ; 

Why was | given over to her? 

Was this another world in which she had pow- 
er given her to torment me? Was this my 
hell? 

I, weak as a child, was alone with her. That 
awful woman with the terrible eyes, and the arms 
uplifted to curse me! The woman of my dread 
and dreadful dreams and fever-fancies. 

Here, I believe, the icy waters of that horrible 
cold swoon closed over my consciousness. 

But by-and-by (and whether after moments, 
hours, or even days, I had no means of know- 
ing), when I felt the gentleness of the hand that 
was busy about me—wiping the clammy moist- 
ure from my forehead, bathing it with ether, 
holding to my nostrils a strong reviving essence, 
wetting my stiff lips with brandy; when I felt a 
soft strong arm under my neck, slightly raising 
my head to Jean it on the yielding breast; when 
I felt the soothing comfort of the warmth, the soft- 
ness, the fragrance of vitality, after the wormy 
chill of the grave, whose taste and smell seemed 
to linger in my mouth and nostrils—then it seem- 
ed not hell but heaven to which I was delivered. 

Presently she gave me to drink some restora- 
tive medicine which was measured out ready for 
me. I swallowed it. She wiped my lips. I 
closed my eyes. Silence was, as yet, unbroken 
between us. 

That medicine was strong stuff: a few mo- 
ments after I had taken it life, and conscious 
delight in the sense of life, went tingling through 
me, 

Almost afraid to speak, and yet too full of won- 
der to remain silent, after 1 had for some moments 
listened to the steady, somewhat heavy, pulsations 
of the heart so near which I leaned, I asked: 

** Have I been Jong ill?” 

** A month,” 

She had paused before she spoke, and her 
breast had heaved high—was it, I have won- 
dered since, in proud disgust to bear my hated 
head upon it ? 

She did not look at me as she spoke, I knew, 
for I didn’t feel her breath. 

*¢ What sort of illness ?” 

** Congestion of the brain.” 

**Is the danger past ?” 

““If you can be kept from dying of weak- 
ness.” 

** And how comes it that you nurse me?” 

‘**T have given myself up to be a nurse.” 

*¢ And have you nursed me all this month ?” 

**No, not the first week: not till after my 
child was buried.” 

The tone of that last answer made me shudder. 
It was so unnatural, in its perfect freedom from 
all emotion. 

‘*] shall tire you,” I said; ‘‘lay me down.” 

Fear was regaining its empire over me. 

She did as 1 asked her, and, after she had ar- 
ranged my pillows and the bed-clothes neatly, 
moved to her work-table. The delicious sense 
of warm life was fast dying away out of me. 

** Are you Mrs. Rosscar ?” I asked, presently, 
raising myself on one elbow, for an instant, to 
look at her. 

‘*T am your nurse,” she answered me, without 
looking up from her work. 

I made another effort to try and get things 
explained and disentangled; but they were too 
much for me. Before I had framed another 
question I was overwhelmed by sleep. 

That was my second ‘lucid interval.” The 
first in which I was capable of speech, I believe. 
A week elapsed before I had another. 

I knew something of what passed; I distin- 
guished voices; I knew that Dr. Fearnwell was 
often in the room; I was conscious that I had a 
second nurse. I knew who she was: one of the 
hospital-nurses, a good, honest, hearty creature, 
but coarse and rough—a woman never intrusted 
with the care of delicate cases; but she seemed 
to act here as servant to Mrs. Rosscar. I knew 
all these things, but they seemed to concern some 
other person. When I tried to recognize myself 
in things, to take hold of any thing with dis- 
tinct self-consciousness, then came those horrible 
sweats and swoons, and overwhelmed me. 

It was a strange, wild phase of semi-existence, 
instructive to a man of my profession to pass 
through. 

For some time after I had got on a good way 
toward recovery, I talked and thought of myself 
as ‘that sick man :” seemed to watch what was 
done to me, as if it were being done to some 
other person. 

When this phase cleared off, the sense of re- 
lief was not unmixed: for 1 had so laboriously 
to take myself to myself again—to learn that that 
sick man’s history was mine, that his memories 
were mine, his remorses mine, that I often groan- 
ed at the labor of it. 

**You would never have struggled through, 
but for the skill and the devotion of your nurse,” 
Dr. Fearnwell said to me. 

“* So he thinks I have struggled through now,” 
I remarked to Mrs. Rosscar when he was gone. 
“J must call you something different from 
‘nurse.”” I went on. ‘‘It is impossible that 
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you and that good, rough creature should share 
one title between you.” 

‘*I should share no title with any good creat- 
ure.” 

‘You know it was not that I meant.” 

**T know it was not that you meant.” 

‘What may I call you?’ 

‘* You may call me, if you choose, by my own 
name, Huldah.” 

‘*Huldah!” I repeated. ‘I wish you had a 
softer name. It is difficult to say Huldah softly, 
and—” 

‘*T have known it said softly,” she answered. 
‘*T have never, since I was a child, been called 
by that name, except by one person, You may 
call me by it.” 

Saying this, she let her eyes, which I had hard- 
ly ever, till then, for one moment, been able to 
meet, rest on mine with a heavy fullness of ex- 
pression that sent a languid subtle fire through 
my veins—that, also, made me again afraid: 
after meeting it, 1 watched, covertly, for its re- 
currence. 

Mine was a long-protracted, uncertain conva- 
lescence. I did not set my will toward growing 
well. I yielded myself up rather to the luxury 
of my position, yielded myself up, body and soul, 
as it were. I was under a spell of fascination 
not devoid of fear. The shock that felled me 
had come upon me when my whole health of 
mind and body was at a low ebb. In looking 
back I recognize this, though I had not at the 
time been conscious of it. I had never, since I 
was a boy, given myself a holiday; never given 
one hour’s indulgence to any passion but that of 
ambition, till I knew Mrs. Rossear. 

At the time of my meeting her, I had just 
come to the dregs of my powers, but was not yet 
conscious of the bitterness of those dregs. 

Now, it seemed as if my whole nature—moral, 
intellectual, physical—voluntarily succumbed. I 
lay, as I have said, under a spell, and lnxuriated 
in my own powerlessness. As yet it was not the 
bitter but the sweet dregs of the cup that were 
passing over my lips. 

The weather was hot; boxes of mignonnette, 
some heliotropes, and lemon-scented verbenas, 
were in my balcony. She watered them of an 
evening, and let the windows be open and the 
scent of them float in to me as I lay and watched 
her at her work. 

While this delicious languid luxury of conva- 
lescence lasted, and did not pall upon me, why 
should I wish to get well? While she was there 
to feed me I would rot raise a hand to feed my- 
self. 

The truth was, that my nurse, my perfect 
nurse, of whom Dr. Fearnwell now and again 
spoke with an enthusiasm and effusion that 
would fire my weak brain with sudden jeal- 
ousy—my nurse, who would, in untiring watch- 
fulness and self-forgetting devotion to her task, 
have been a perfect nurse for any man who had 
been indifferent to her, to whom she had been 
indifferent, was now a most pernicious nurse to 
me. 

I loved her with a desperate sort of passion : 
a love far more oi the senses than the heart. 

She was neither an innocent nor an ignorant 
woman. . She knew exactly what to do and what 
to leave undone. She gave me no chance ot 
growing indifferent through familiarity, if, in- 
deed, with such beauty as hers that could have 
been possible. As I grew better, though always 
on duty near me, she was less and less in my 
room; ever oftener and oftener, when I longed 
in those cold half-swoonings and icy sweats of 
weakness, with an almost delirious longing to 
feel myself soothed and cherished, as on that 
first season of consciousness, by her close pres- 
ence, there came to my call, not Mrs. Rosscar, but 
the other nurse, with her coarse, good-tempered 
face, and her form, from which—reducing, as it 
did, the sublime to the ridiculous, and the love- 
ly to the loathsome, in its caricaturing exaggera- 
tion of all feminine charms—I turned in disgust. 

Every day Mrs. Rosscar seemed to me more 
beautiful. Every day I seemed to feel her beau- 
ty more bewilderingly and overpoweringly. Not 
so much the beauty of her face; it was strange 
how unfamiliar that remained to me, and how 
seldom I had a full look into it; whenever it 
was possible it was averted from me; her eyes 
shunned mine, and she kept the room so dim 
that I had little chance of studying her expres- 
sion. If I noticed this, I accounted to myself 
for it by supposing her to be growing conscious 
of the burning fever of my passion. Not so 
much did the beauty of her face, I say, bind 
me prisoner. It was the beauty of her presence 
that so grew upon me: of her whole physical 
self, as it were. Of her mind and heart I knew 
nothing. With the music of her movement, the 
gracious delicacy and harmony of all she did, I 
was more and more captivated. 

The accidents of the sick-room, the perfect 
postures into which her limbs would fall when 
she slept the sleep of exhaustion, on the couch 
at the far end of my chamber, made me more 
and more conscious of the wonderful and rare 
perfection of proportion of her physical beauty. 
And yet it was something beyond this that en- 
chained me. 

Has the body a soul apart from the soul’s soul ? 

Is there a soul of physical beauty ? 

But what i mean escapes me as I struggle to 
express it. 

In my strange passion for her there was always 
something of fear. 

Sometimes, in the night, I would lie awake, 
leaning on my elbow, and watch her sleep, and 
follow the rising and the falling of the now child- 
less breast. At those times I always thought 
about the child, and wondered how she thought 
and how she suffered, and I wondered with a 
great awe. Was her heart dead? About all 
her soft gentleness there was no touch of tender- 
ness. Did she nurse me mechanically, not car- 
ing whether it vas * orano‘ter? The recurred 


to me the first words I had heard her speak when 
I revived to consciousness: ‘‘That he may not 
jptic, great God, that he may not die!” 

Remembering these first words of hers, I could 
hardly think her tendance mechanical or indif- 
ferent. Was she grateful to me, knowing I 
would have saved and healed her child? ‘Then 
returned to me the scene by the small bed—the 
awful eyes, the uplifted arms. Often, at this 
point of - thinking, I would cry aloud to find 
myself bathed in that terrible cold sweat, and 
my cry would wake her, and her approach would 
then fill me with dread. 

For a long time things went on without change. 
I got neither worse nor better. Dr. Fearnwell 
grew impatient. 

“‘ Your heart continues strangely weak and ir- 
ritable,” he said one day ; saying it, he looked— 
I believe it was a pure accident—from me to Mrs. 
Rosscar, and back to me. The sudden rush of 
heat to my face then, possibly, suggested some- 
thing to him ; for he considered me gravely, and 
Mrs, Rosscar judicially. I wished, how I wished, 
that, for the time of the good old doctor’s eyes 
being on her, she could have looked u 

“We must try change,” he said. 
not do to go on like this; we must try change, 
You are a man with work to do in the world; 
you must be braced up to doit. The air of the 
town, and especially of your room, is enervating 
in this warm weather.” 

‘*T am far too weak to go out,” I said. ‘It 
would kill me to move.” . 

He paid no attention to that ; he was reflecting. 

‘*'To-morrow,” he went on, ‘‘I will call for 
you, in the afternoon; you can quite well bear a 
short journey in my carriage. I will take you 
to a farm-house in the country, pretty high up 
among the hills. There you will soon get strong 
and well. You will be yourself again before the 
cold weather comes.” 

‘*T shall die of weariness,” I answered, pee- 
vishly. 

‘*Nothing of the kind; you will grow calm 
and strong.” 

**T can’t possibly do without a great deal of 
nursing yet.” 

‘*The good woman of the farm is a kind, mo- 
therly creature; she will do all that is necessa- 
ry—she and one of her cows, from which you 
must take plenty of new milk.” 

At that moment I hated Dr. Fearnwell. Ido 
not know what answer I might not have made 
him, but Mrs. Rosscar spoke, and my attention 
was immediately arrested. 

‘*T am very glad you prcposed this change, 
» Dr. Fearnwell,” she said. ‘‘It relieves me of a. 
difficulty. I am unable to remain here longer. 
I have had news from my own neighborhood that 
calls me south. Nurse Wilkins is hardly com- 
petent to undertake the sole charge of my patient 
in his present stage of convalescence; but the 
farmer's wife and the cow, between them”—she 
smiled one of her very rare and very brief smiles 
—‘* will get me over my difficulty.” 

‘*We are to lose you? You are unable to re- 
main here longer ?” Dr. Fearnwell said. 

He paid me a long visit that day, but very little 
of his attention was given to me; he seemed to 
be studying Mrs. Rosscar with roused interest. 

‘**She is too beautiful and too young for the 
vocation she has chosen,” he said, by-and-by, 
when she had for a few moments left the room. 
** Besides that, she is a woman with a preoccu- 
pied mind, with a memory, or a pu eg 

His last words made me shudder, but I re- 
turned him some sulky, dissenting answer. That 
this woman was the mother of the poor little 
child upon whom we had operated he did not 
know or suspect. 

‘* My poor fellow, I see you're in a devil of a 
temper. But I don’t care; what I'm doing is 
for your good—if only I have done it soon 
enough.” 

**Oh! People are so very brave always in 
their operations for other people’s good,” I re- 
marked, still as sulky as a bear, and yet troubled 
by the sound of my own words. I was mad 
enough to believe that Dr. Fearnwell was him- 
self in love with my nurse and jealous of me! 

“* You'll live to thank me for what I’m doing, 
or to reproach me for not having done it soon- 
er,” he said, and then took leave of me. 

Mrs. Rosscar returned to the room, finding 
me, of course, in the deepest dejection and sul- 
lenness. She looked at me, as she entered, with 
some curiosity or interest. It was very rarely 
that she spoke, except in reply; very rarely that 
she approached me, except when some service 
made it needful she should do so. To-day she 
spoke first, coming to my side, within reach of 
my hand, but averting her face from me. She 
took up her work, and then said : 

“*So it is settled? You go into the country 
to-morrow ?” 

‘*T don’t know that it is at all settled. I am 
not an idiot, or a baby, that I should do exactly 
what I'm told. I am well enough now to have 
a will of my own. Probably, when he calls for 
me, I shall say, ‘I will not go.’” 

‘*Do not say that,” she returned, earnestly. 
**Go, I advise you. It is true that I can not 
stay here longer.” 

“Tt is true that here, or there, or any where, 
I can not live without you,” I said, in a passion- 
ate outburst. 

‘*T own that you are not yet well enough to go 
without your accustomed nurse,” she answered, 
“and your nurse does not like to have an in- 
complete case taken out of her hands, But after 
the way in which Dr. Fearnwell spoke to-day, 
after the insinuations contained in his look to- 
day, I could no longer nurse you here, where I 
am always liable to be seen by him.” 

“Do you mean—” I began, with a great 
throbbing joy. 

‘*J mean that if you go with the doctor to- 
morrow, you may find that your nurse will soon 
join you, if—” 
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**T will promise any thing!” I cried, grasping 
her hand. 

‘If you will be controlled and prudent, and 
will not again expose me to the doctor's remarks.” 

**T will do, or not do, any thing you tell me 
to do, or not to do.” 

‘* Have you a sister ?” 

“No.” 

‘* Does Dr. Fearnwell know you have'no sis- 
ter?” 

‘*He knows nothing of me, except as a stu- 
dent.” 

‘Tell him to-morrow, then, and tell the peo- 
ple at the farm, that your sister is coming to join 
you. Dr. Fearnwell won't come out often: when 
he does, it will be easy to devise some reason for 
his not seeing ‘ your sister.’” : 

She stopped the outburst of my gratitude by 
rising to leave the room. Not only by this, but 
by the look she gave me—a dark, inscrutable, 
terrible look—pondering over which I grew cold. 

Next day she asked Dr. Fearnwell, when he 
came to fetch me, how to address to me at the 
farm, giving no reason for her question, which, 
indeed, required none. It was natural that she 
should wish to write to the patient to whom she 
had for two months devoted herself unwearyingly. 

In late August and early September the Haunt- 
ed Holly Farm, under the edge of the Gray Moor, 
was a delicious place. Dr. Fearnwell, who had, 
no doubt, chosen it for its austere severity of sit- 
uation, and the absence of all softness and lux- 
uriance in its surroundings, had no knowledge 
of the old walled south-sloping garden, lying at 
some distance from the house, where, because 
of the bleakness of the spot, all flowers blossomed 
late: Midsummer blossoms postponing them- 
selves often till August; and where, because of 
the good soil and the pure air, they blossomed 
profusely. Nor did he take note of the one great 
meadow, now gray for the scythe, into which the 
flagged path, rose-bordered, of this garden opened 
through a grand old gate, with carved pillars and 
sculptured urns, and, on each side, an ancient 
lime-tree, the sole remnants of a glcrious old 
avenue, The farm had been one of the depend- 
encies of a great mansion. 

On the second afternoon after I had come to 
the farm—for more than four-and-twenty hours 
she had let me know what it was to be without 
her—Mrs. Rossear, ‘my sister,’ sat with me in 
the old garden, a profuse wilderness of roses and 
of honey-suckles; and in the meadow before us 
the hay was down, and the air full of its fra- 
grance. She let me hold her hand in mine, she 
let me press close to her with a passionate desire 
to satisfy the hunger for her presente, created by 
her absence. 

**God bless Dr. Fearnwell!” I cried. ‘‘To 
be ill in that dingy room in Strathcairn Street 
was exqnisite beyond any thing I have known, 
while you nursed me; but to grow well in this 
enchanting place, where the air feels like the 
elixir of life, with you always heside me—!” 

She smiled, a smile of which I saw the begin- 
ning only ; for she turned her head aside. Then 
she sighed, and said, softly : 

“« And when you are well? When you have 
no longer any excuse for claiming ‘nurse’ or 
* sister ?’” 

There was in her voice, as she said this, for 
the first time, a slight tremulousness. 

“Then,” I cried, jionately; the air, the 
beauty of the place, beauty, completely in- 
toxicating me; ‘I shall claim a wife. I can 
never again do without you. You must marry 
me!” 


Her hand moved in mine, but not with any 
effort to withdraw itself. She turned her face 
still further aside, but through the muslin that 
covered her bosom—she had in these. days dis- 
carded her close black dresses, though wearing 
always mourning—I saw that the warm blood 
rushed across her snowy neck and throat. 

By that emboldened, I pressed her for an an- 
swer, for a promise of her love. She turned on 


me. 

**That J should love you!” she said. ‘Is it 
credible ?” 

She rose and left me. I sat where she had left 
me, pondering what might be the meaning of 
those words, of the voice in which they were 
spoken, of the look that accompanied them. 
The voice had none of the music of her voice; 
the look was incomprehensible; I could read in 
it, it seemed to me, any thing rather than love. 
And yet I confidently, audacionsly, believed that 
she loved me, but that she struggled against her 
love. 

What motive could she have but love for de- 
voting herself to me thus? Why risk good 
name and fame, which, to so proud a woman as 
I thought her, could hardly be indifferent. What 
could I conclude but that she loved me? And 
yet with what a strange fashion of love—so cold, 
80 ive, so i sive! With so slight a 
di ce, if with any difference, one might so 
easily express disgust. 

I must have sei a long time where she had left 
me; for when a hand was laid on my shoulder, 
and a voice said, near my ear, ‘‘ My patient, 
you must come in, the dew begins to fall,” look- 
ing up, I found that the sunset was burning in 
the west, and that the stars were beginning to 
show. 

Somehow the way that hand touched my 
shoulder, aud the slight accentuation on that 
word ** my,” made me shudder. She was like 
Fate claiming a victim. It was only the chill 
of the evening that sent such a thought through 
me. Indoors, by-and-by, when the curtains 
were drawn and the logs blazed on the open 
hearth, and she made my tea and brought it to 
me, and tended me with ali watchful observance, 
I entered again into my fool’s paradise. 

And so, again, next day, as through the hot, 
drowsy afternoon hours, she sat, and I lay be- 
side her, on the warm hay, under the shadow of 
the still fragrant boughs of one of those late-blos- 
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soming limes. My head was in her lap, and my 

cheek was pressed against the blue-veined inner 
side of that warm é arm, 

this meadow stretched wave after wave 

low corn, all in a shimmer and glimmer of 

heat, running down the hill, overflowing the 


dreamy 
drowsy every moment, I watched the glisten and 
sheen till I fell asleep. I faney I slept some 
time. I awoke suddenly and with a sense of 
alarm. I had had a strange and dreadful dream; 
words of deadly hate had been hissed into my 
ear bya ee 
round my throat. 

My hand went quickly to my throat when I 
awoke, and there lay across it—nothing dreadfal 
—only a heavy tress of Mrs. Rosscar’s hair, which, 
slipping loose, had uncoiled itself as she bent over 


me. 

I looked up into her eyes with the horror of 
my dream stillon me. Lid I expect to find love 
shed down on me from them ? ey held mine 
a moment; they were full of darkness, but as I 
looked up something softened the darkness. She 
smiled ; in her smile there was some pity. 

“*T was half afraid to let you sleep,” she said, 
‘* but on such an afternoon I thought there could 
be no danger.” 

“Danger! What danger?” 

‘*Of your taking cold. What other danger 
could there be? You look as if you had been 
dreaming painfully, my poor boy.” 

She had never so addressed me before. 

“T have been dreaming horribly,” I said. 
“Lying on your lap, on such a day, in such a 
place, how could that be possible ?” 

She would not meet my eyes. 

**T am not at all sure I have not taken cold,” 
I said, with a shudder, half real and half as- 
sumed, 

**You must come in at once, and take some 
hot drink. Come.” 

We both rose and walked to the house. I 
leaned on her arm: not that I now needed its 
support, but I liked to feel the soft, warm arm 
under my hand, and I liked to remind her of my 
dependence upon her. 

I often wondered, and with uneasy wonder, 
that she never spoke of her child: never, so far 
as I knew, wept for it. But she was a strangely 
silent woman. As I have said, she very rarely 
spoke first, or, as it were, voluntarily ; and when 
she responded to what was said to her it was al- 
ways as briefly as possible. It seemed as if she 
understood how expressive was every movement 
of her gracious form; how needless for her, com- 
pared with other beings, was speech, even of the 
eyes, far more of the lips. Any thing approach- 
ing to liveliness of movement, or of voice, would 
have been out of harmony with her being. She 
was more fit to be set on a costly pedestal and 
gazed at than to move in the common ways of 
this common world, I thought. And each un- 
conscious pose of hers was so completely beauti- 
ful that I always thought, until I noted the next, 
“that is how I would have you stand, that I 
might gaze on you forever !” 

Though I believed she loved me, I was not 
satisfied., I remembered her as she had been 
upon the river that day, and I felt that she was 
changed. I remembered the smiles she had shed 
upon her child. If only she would smile so once 
at me—but she never did. Once I had implored 
her for a full eye to eye look, and for a smile. 
‘Then she had turned her face to mine; had fixed 
her eyes on mine ; but the dark, quiet eyes were 
inscrutable. Suddenly, just as I believed I was 
going to read them, she covered them with her 
hands, and turned her head away. 

One evening, as we sat together in the warm 
twilight by the hearth, I tried to break down the 
silence between us about the child. 

**Huldah,” I said, ‘‘you have not told me 
where your little child is lying. Let us go to- 
gether to the grave. Let me weep there with 
1 stopped suddenly, with a cold 
damp on my brow, as I remembered the awful 
eyes, the arms raised, and the lips moving to 
curse me, of this very woman by whom I sat. I 
felt a slight convulsion of the frame round which 
I had drawn my arm; but when she spoke it was 
in the quietest voice : 

‘* We will go there together; but not vet.” 

‘When ?” 

‘*When you are stronger; when I am your 
wife.” 

** And you will let that be soon ?” 

“* Yes, it must be soon.” 

It seemed to me her heart was beating very 
heavily. I told her so. 

‘It is full,” she said, drawing a deep breath. 
“*Tt is over-full.” 

** Of what?” 

**Can not you guess?” She leaned her face 
close down to mine, too close for me to be able 
toread it. ‘* Itis strange if you can not guess,” 
she added. 

**Tf only I dared to read it by my own,” I said. 

** Dare to read it by your own,” she answered. 

“* My heart is heavy and over-full with love of 
you, Huldah.” 

** And must not mine be heavy and full with 
love of you? Of you so generous that you are 
willing to make of an unknown woman your 
wife: to give her your name, not asking her 
right to the name she bears, or to any name.” 

She spoke more quickly than I had ever heard 
her speak: still with her face so close to mine 
that I could not read it. 

**Generous? I generous iff being ready to 
give for that without which every thing else is 
worthless, all that is only any worth through 
that?” 

“That is it!” she said, with something ap- 
proaching to @agerness (so answering, I thought 
afterward, some inward scruple). “It is to 





yourself you are ready to sacrifice yourself: 
not to me. Suppose I tell you I have no right 
to the name you call me by, or to any name; 
that though a mother, I have never been a wife ; 
that I shame your name if I take it; that—” 


““You can shame nothing; you and shame | 


are not to be named together. I want to know 
nothing of your past. What you are is enough 
for me, what you will be—my wife!” 

She answered me never a word. She suffered 
my caresses as she suffered my other forms of 
speech. Not one slightest hand-pressure, even 
of « finger. 

My wooing of her was like the wooing of a 
statue, if only a statue could have been exquisite- 


ly warm and soft, and, by contact, could have | 


thrilled one with intensest life. 

A day was fixed for our marriage. 
went on. I can not say that it lingered or that 
it flew; it was, to me, a time of intoxication— 
not quite untroubled by occasional pangs and 


pauses of sobriety, for sometimes in those deep | 


The time | 





dark eyes of hers I surprised expressions that | 


troubled me—sometimes looks of pity—some- 
times darker looks than I could understand. 

At last there came an evening when, as we 
parted for the night, I said: ‘* After this night, 
only one night more, and then a day after which 
nothing but Death shall part us!” 

An honr afterward, not being able to sleep, I 
came back into the sitting-room for a book. she 
was sitting before the embers, which threw a lurid 
light upon her face, and upon her hands clasped 
round her knees. 

She was so far absorbed that she did not hear 
the approach of my slippered feet across the floor. 

I spoke to her, throwing myself at her feet. I 
poured.out a passion of foolish eloquence. Te 
my wonder, to my horror, to my fear, to my de- 
light, she burst into a terrible storm of weeping. 

I tried to soothe her as a lover might; but she 
rose, withdrew herself, and leaned against the 
oaken chimney-piece until the storm subsided. 

I pressed to know the cause of this, grasping 
her hands to detain her. 

“*T find | am not a fiend, not an avenging spirit, 
only a woman—a weak, miserable, wretched wo- 
man.” She would tell me no more; she rid her- 
self of my grasp, as if my hands had no more 
strength in them thananinfant’s. ‘‘‘To-morrow,” 
she said, ‘‘by my child’s grave, I will tell you 
more.” So she left me; to be all that night 
sleepless, and haunted by her perplexing words. 

Soon after breakfast we set out, through the 
soft gray autumn morning, for the child’s grave. 

I had not known until now where the little 
creature was buried. 

It was not a short walk; chiefly across the 
moors till the close of it, when we dropped down 
suddenly into a little jewel of a green dell, where 
was the smallest of churches overshadowed by 
the biggest of yew-trees. 

Through all the walk she had hardly spoken. 
The few times I spoke to her she did not seem to 
hear me. Perhaps she had never, since the loss 
of her child, looked so softly beautiful. I had 
never felt myself held further aloof from her, had 
never been more afraid of her. I followed her 
through the church-yard gate to the little grave. 

“* She lies here.” 

The turf on that small grave had not yet 
drunk deep enough of the autumn rains to look 
fresh and green. 

**Tt has had no tears shed on it. It is dry 
and scorched, like my heart, like my heart !” 

She stood motionless and speechless for a 
time that seemed to me immense ; her drooped 
eyes seemed to be looking into the earth. Pres- 
ently she sank upon her knees, then dropped 
upon the grave, pressing her breast against it, 
and laying on it, first one cheek and then the 
other. By-and-by she rose again to her knees. 
When she spoke it was brokenly, piteously. 

**T can not do it, I can not doit! ‘The mo- 
ther in me will not let me. My child will not 
let me. You were once kind toher. You made 
her happy for one bright blessed day. Bertram, 
poor boy! I had thought to do it when I was 
your wife. But here, on my child’s grave, I re- 
call the curse I invoked upon you by her death- 
bed. Iam only a weak, miserable woman, not 
even able to hate or to curse! Every thing, even 
revenge, is lost to me with what lies here!” 

She threw herself down again upon the grave 
in utter abandonment of grief; and I, leaning 
against the yew-tree, watched her, weeping there. 
I have not much consciousness of what transact- 
ed itself in my brain meanwhile. I think I re- 
alized nothing clearly. I fancy I had a feeling 
of saying to myself, “‘I told you so”—as if 
something I had been expecting long had hap- 
pened at last. A soft drizzling rain that blot- 
ted out the distance, and blurred the landscape, 
began to fall. Of this she, lying always with 
her face pressed down upon the turf, was not 
aware, though I saw her shawl grow sodden un- 
der it, I remember well the words with which 
I recalled her to herself. They showed the 
blankness of my brain and how little I compre- 
hended the situation ; yet, even as I spoke them, 
I was smitten by their imbecility. 

“*Itis raining,” I said. ‘‘ I am cold and wet. 
It drips through this shelter. I shall be ill again. 
Let us go home.” 

I was tired, benumbed, mind and body. I 
stumbled and walked vaguely. She made me 
lean on her arm, and led me home. Even more 
silently than we had come, we went. 

I was trying to believe all the way, that I be- 
lieved that to-morrow every thing would be as it 
was to have been, in spite of this episode, and in 
spite of my sense of my utter powerlessness un- 
der my bondage to her. When we reached the 
house she was tenderly careful of me. 

That evening she told me her history, and 
what had been her proposed revenge. She had 
designed to make me love her madly. That 
she had done. She had designed to let me 
marry her, who had been a mother and not a 











wife. She had designed, as the wife of my in- 
fatuated love and unspeakable passion, to have 
cursed me as her child's butcher, at her child’s 
grave. She had designed—or was the name- 
less dread and horror of my illness taking this 
terrific form in its flight?—when she had thus 
slowly greund down my heart to its last grain 
of misery and grief, to murder me in my bed. 
“I could have married you for hate,” she 
said; ‘‘but for such love as has arisen in my 
soul for you—if indeed it is love, or any thing 
but compassion and kindness toward the poor 
wretch I have helped back to life—never !” 


She left the farm that night. 


i I never saw 
her again. 





THE STRAW RIDE. 
See illustration on page 620. 

HAT peculiarly American institution, the 
Straw Ride, which our artist has so well 
depicted, will be familiar to our readers who 
know any thing of New England country life. 
In the inland villages, where farm wagons are 
plenty and carriages few, the former capacious 
vehicles are heaped with fresh new straw, and 
the youths and maidens crowd therein for a ride 
through the cool green forest or along the shores 
of the lake, where a picnic on the grass ends the 
day. It is needless to describe the fun and jol- 
lity that accompany these rides, which are ap- 
preciated by city folks as well as their country 
cousins, to judge from the illustration—unless, 
indeed, the latter have so far profited by the wise 
counsels of the Bazar that they are no longer dis- 

tingnishable by the cut of their clothes. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Caartorre Russe.—Make 1 quart of rich custard, 
taking about 6 eggs to 1 quart of milk; sweeten and 
flavor to taste. Dissolve ¥¢ an ounce of isinglass in a 
tea-cupful of boiling water; when nearly cold and 
dissolved, pour it into 1 quart of rich cream; place it 
on ice, and beat it until it begins to stiffen. Pour on 
the custard, and beat until quite stiff; then put it into 
moulds lined with slices of sponge-cake, or what are 
better, lady-tingers. 

Snow Puppive.—Take 34 a box of Cox's gelatine; 
pour over it 1 pint and 1 gill of boiling water; let it 
dissolve ; add 2 cupfuls of white sugar and the juice 
of 2 lemons; strain; and let it stiffen, but not so stiff 
as wine jelly. Then mix well into it the beaten whites 
of 3 eggs, and put it into a mould. Make a custard 
of 1 quart of milk and yolks of 4 eggs; sugar and fla- 
vor to taste—only let it be different from the jelly; 
vanilla might be used for the custard. When sent to 
table put the snow on the dish, and pour the custard 
around it. 

Corn Prpvrve.—This is a Virginia dish. Scrape 
the substance out of 12 ears of corn (it is better scraped 
than grated, as you do not get those husky particles 
which you can not avoid with a grater); add yolks 
and whites, beaten separately, of 4 eggs, a tea-spoon- 
ful of sugar, the same of flour mixed in a table-spoon- 
ful of butter, a smail quantity of salt and pepper, and 
1 pint of milk. Grease the bottom and sides of the 
baking-dish, and bake in the oven about half or three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Core-Staw.—To 3¢ a small-sized cabbage take little 
more than ¥ a pint of cream, \ the quantity of vin- 
egar, and the yolks of 2 eggs. Put the cream on the 
fire, adding a small piece of butter as it just comes to 
a boil; beat together the yolks and vinegar, and stir 
them quickly into the boiling cream ; let it simmer, 
but not boil, after this; pour it hot over the cabbage, 
which should be slightly salted ; cover it, and let it 
steam until it is cold. When sent to table sprinkie a 
little pepper over it. 

Anoruer Reorez.—To the same quantity of water 
allow 2 eggs, leaving out the white of one; of vinegar 
1¢ the quantity that you have of water. Beat the eggs 
well, and add the vinegar very slowly, stirring all the 
time. Stir very quickly into the boiling water, and 
all the time it is cooking, which should only be a min- 
ute or two; take it off the fire, and add the butter; 
pour slowly over the cabbage; season it; cover the 
dish to let it steam, occasionally stirring it. 

Buackserry Sirvp.—Excellent for summer diseates. 
Take 4 quarts of ripe blackberries; 1 quart of West 
India molasses; 1 pound of loaf-sugar; 1 pint of the 
best 4th proof French brandy; 34 an ounce of cloves. 
Pour the molasses over the berries; let them stand 
until they ferment a little; strain off, and boil half an 
hour, adding the sugar and spice. When cool put the 
brandy to it, and bottle. The dose for an adult is ¥ 
a wine-glass, and a tea-spoonful for an infant —re- 
peating as often as necessary. This remedy is pleas- 
ant to take and very beneficial. 

Green Pears on Arpies, which are continually fall- 
ing during the summer, may be parboiled ; then, after 
draining, add about as much sugar as you think it will 
take to sweeten them (abont W a pound to 1 pound 
of fruit); put back and cook slowly about half an 
hour. If they seem too dry, add a little water. Pre- 
serving ginger boiled with them is a great imprcve- 
ment, or a piece of vanilla bean or lemon, sliced. 
Cooked in this way they are nice for tea. 

Priv Jetty.—Take sound, ripe plums (if damsons, 
an incision must be made in them); put them into a 
stone jar; cover it with bladder, and place it in a 
deep pan of water over the fire; let the water boil 
gently till all the juice has come from the fruit; strain 
through the jelly-bag, and boil with an equal weight 
of loaf-sugar, stirring all the time. It should cook 
about 20 minutes; then take some out on a plate and 
try it. 

Tomato Wrixnr.—Take %4 of water and % of tomato 
juice ; to every gallon add 3 pounds of loaf-sugar. If 
made in a cask, fill it fall, that the sediment may work 
out at the bung; and as it works out fill it up every 
morning for 6 or 8 weeks, until it gets entirely quiet ; 
it is best to keep some in a jug to fill up with. When 
quiet draw it off, and add 1 gill of white or brown 
mustard to every 5 gallons. In 6 weeks it is fit for 
use; but the older the better. It is very good for in- 
valids; it gives them an appetite. Any one who likes 
a very sweet wine should put 4 pounds of sugar to ev- 
ery gallon. 

Ginern-Syars.—Take 3 pounds of flour, 1 of butter, 
1 pint of molasses, 1 table-spoonful of soda, 4 of gin- 
ger; about % of a pound of brown sugar added makes 
them more crisp. Roll thin, cut out, and bake in but- 
tered tins in a quick oven. 
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THE STRAW RIDE.—[See Pacer 619.] 
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TIGERS. 


A TIGER may not be quite so majestic in ap- 
pearance as a lion, but, on the whole, he is 
a handsomer animal. 
ground glossy black. stripes bar the upper part 
of his symmetrical body, while the under parts 
of the chest, thréut, and belly are of a delicate 
cream-color; the hair with which each side of 
his face is tufted is nearly white, as is his tail, 
which is closely ringed with jetty bands. In 
length he ranzes from 10 to 12 feet, although | 
a few tigers over 13 feet in length have been 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


killed in Hindostan. The neat of the tiger 


is prodigious. By a single cuff of his great fore- 
paw he will break the skull of an ox as readily as 


| a man could crush an empty egg-shell, and then 
On a bright tawny-yellow | 


throwing his prey over his back, will go off with 
it at an easy trot. 

The writer of this has had several adventures 
with Bengal tigers; on one occasion when on 


| the line of march from Calcutta to Meerut, a 


large commissariat bullock belonging to his wag- 


| on train mysteriously disappeared one night. It 


had been placed with two dozen others in a field 
surrounded by a cactus hedge 10 feet high, the 
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only entrance to which was by a gate over which 
& sentry was on guard. In the morning one of 
the bullocks was missing, the successive sentries 
were questioned, and all positively asserted that | 
no bullock could have got through the gate. 
The field was examined, and soon traces were 
discovered of a tiger, and it turned out that one 
of these animals had jumped over the 10 feet 
prickly pear hedge, picked up one of the cattle | 
weighing at least 1200 pounds, and jumped back 
with it the way he came. 

The approach of a tiger is very stealthy, as | 
every one can realize who has ever seen a cat 
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prowling round a garden or field, looking after 
small birds ; unlike cats, however, tigers do not 
fear water, indeed they have no h i 
swimming across deep and rapid river 
of prey. In the year 1843 a large tiger was seen 
swimming across one of the mouths of the Gan- 
ges River, from Diamond Harbor to Saugur Isl- 
i f i ral boats 
belonging to merchant ve the har- 
bor went swiftly in pm ling bodt 
contained an old Scotch skipp n the ex- 
citement of the moment, had sei the first 
weapon he could lay hands upon, with which he 
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struck the tiger a blow on the head. 
This did not affect the brute, bat it did the 
** canny Scot” when he came to realize the state 
of his best telescope, which he had used on the 
tiger’s skull. ‘This telescopic attack was not 
quite so efficacious as the contents of a small 
box by which another Scotchman placed a tiger 
hors de combat. Dr. Dunlop, of the East India 
Company's service, being once seized by a tiger, 
while unarmed, was in a serious fix, but his wits 
did not fail him. Opening his snuff-box he 
threw the contents into the tiger’s eyes, who im- 
mediately dropped the Doctor, and went off roar- 
ing with pain. 

The sobriquet of “Tiger” Dunlop stuck to 
the quick-witted son of Esculapius until he sank 
into an honored grave on the shore of Lake Hu- 
ron not many years since. 

Tigers are only found in Asia, being unknown 
in Europe, Africa, or America. In Hindostan 
tiger-hunting is followed with eagerness by both 
native and foreign sportsmen; the former, en- 
ticed by the large rewards paid by Government, 
and the latter by the sport afforded in the pur- 
suit of such game. 

The English in India generally attack tigers 
from the ap tly safe retreat of a howdah on 
the back of an elephant, although instances are 
not wanting of sportsmen who prefer “‘ stalking” 
them on foot. On one occasion the late Sir 
James Outram had the hardihood to crawl into 
a tiger’s lair, shoot the mother and carry off the 
cubs. 

Attacking tigers is at the best hazardous sport. 
Tigers are awkward customers under any circum- 
stances. For tiger-hunting an elephant must be 
thoroughly trained ; if he get frightened or angry 
and runs off through the jungle, the howdah and 
its occupants are likely to be swept off by the 
branches of trees through which the huge animal 
goes crashing. Sometimes a wounded tiger will 
spring at and upon the elephant, in which case 
nothing but the thorough discipline of the ele- 
phant and the coolness of the sportsmen prevent 
a fatal result. 

It happened to the writer some years ago to 
receive the charge of a wounded tiger, who suc- 
ceeded in fastening on to the head and neck of 
his elephant. ‘The tiger had been severely in- 
jured, but for a few seconds made strenuous 
efforts to get into the howdah, his quietus being 
finally given him by a four-ounce ball through 
the heart. As he dropped the elephant stepped 
back only to kneel forward on the prostrate foe, 
trumpeting fearfully with pain and rage; but he 
had stood motionless and voiceless under the tor- 
ture of the claws fastened in his ear and shoulder, 

Poor ‘‘ Dishnave” never quite recovered from 
the terrible wounds then inflicted. This tiger 
had received at least six leaden balls in his head 
and neck before making his final charge. 

There are many odd superstitions current 

the natives ing these animals. In 
many parts of Hindostan the instant a tiger is 
killed one of the attendant shikarries obtains a 
light, and, igniting a bundle of grass, singes off 
the whiskers, since great misfortune would attend 
the slayer were this ceremony omitted. Many 
reasons are given for the superstition; one is, 
that it prevents an enemy from obtaining the 
hair, which, ground to powder, is a very fatal 
poison; another, that the tiger had probably 
eaten some unfortunate Hindoo, who, in the 
natural course of events, should have died com- 
fortably in his cumlah, and had his body burned 
to ashes. Burning the whiskers, which must 
have been soaked with his blood, is the nearest 
approach that can be made to the proper incre- 
mation of the supposed defunct. The true reason 
for this singeing in all probability lies in the fact 
that the whiskers are stout and sharp and very apt 
to wound the hands of those engaged in skinning 
the carcass, and, being very poisonous, danger- 
ons, indeed fatal, sores are the result. 

Skins of tigers are carefully preserved, because 
the government pays a handsome reward for each 
skin on presentation to the proper authority ; the 
amount varies in different localities. In Khan- 
des, a great tiger country, it was formerly 100 
rupees, equal to $50; subsequently it was re- 
duced to $30, when tigers had been somewhat 
thinned out by the prowess of sech Nimrods as 
Sir James Outram and John Boyd, who, in one 
season's (about six weeks) hunting, bagged sixty 
between them. 

This was profitable work; but an English 
hunter’s expenses are very heavy, as he is com- 
pelled by law to pay each of his beaters fair 
wages, the individual amount of which is small 
(about twelve cents a day); but when hundreds 
are employed the aggregate is far from a con- 
temptible sum. 

The native tiger slayers are a peculiar race of 
men who have been trained in the pursuit of 
game from their very babyhood—in fact, they 
form a particular “caste,” belonging to a race 
of hunters descended from a long line of sporting 
ancestry, and as a rule are thorough adepts in 

ing and snaring the large game of the In- 
dian jungle, and are as daring hunters as any 
semi-civilized men can ever be, They never 
willingly ran risks like Outram and Wise, who 
crept into tigers’ lairs to carry off the cubs, but 
very rarely dves a true shikarry desert his white 
friends in a position of danger. 

Tigers have been very generally accused of 
want of affection for their offspring, but this idea 
rests on very slim foundations ; indeed, so strong 
is this attachment that it has supplied material 
for a Hindoo proverb regarding misers: ‘‘ It is 
as easy to coax a tiger-kitten from its mother as 
money from his coffers.” Scores of instances 
are on record proving the truth of this saying, 
from which we select the following anecdote from 
.** Wild Sports of the World :” 





secluded spot in the lee of a jagged rock, what 
evidently was the lair of a tiger, for there lay 
bones of both human and brute kind, with shreds 
and rags of clothing. More interesting than all, 
however, was the discovery of a tiny kitten, not 
more than a fortnight old, coiled in a corner, 
winking and blinking and gaping at the intruders. 
The hunters at once decided that this must be 
the cub of the beast they had slain, and willingly 
took charge of the little orphan. y 

Tiger kittens are not captured every day, so 
when the hunters returned to their quarters 
the excitement in their tents was considerable. 
The newly-acquired kitten was provided with a 
tiny dog collar and chain, and attached to the 
tent pole, round which it gamboled to the delight 
of an audience numbering nearly twenty. About 
two hours after the capture, however, and just 
as it was growing dusk, the good people in the 
tent were checked in the midst of their hilarity 
by a sound that caused the bravest heart there to 
beat rather irregularly. It was the roar, or 
rather the combination of shriek and roar pe- 
culiar to the tiger when driven mad with rage. 
In an instant the gamboling kitten ev- 
ery inch a tiger, and strained with all its baby 
strength at the tether, while it replied with a 
loud wail te the terribi. voice outside. The 
company were panic-stricken. There was some- 
thing so sudden and unearthly in the roar that 
it seemed as though the great tiger brought in an 
hour or so before had come to life again. Cer- 
tainly the tiger in question was already flayed, 
but the picture conjured up became not the more 
pleasant for that. There was, however, not 
nearly so much time allowed for speculation to 
the scared company as writing these lines has 
cost ; for, almost simultaneous with the roar, 
there leaped sheer into the centre of the tent a 
noble tigress, and without deigning to notice a 
single man there, she caught her kidnapped cub 
by the nape of its neck, and giving it a jerk, 
snapped the little chain, and then, turning for 
the tent door, trotted off at full speed. After 
all, it appeared that the little thing did not be- 
long to the tigress that was slain, but to the 
brave mother that had tracked and recovered it. 
Sanguinary man-eater as she may have been, one 
can scarcely be sorry to hear that not a gun was 
leveled at the great rejoicing creature as she 
bore off her young one. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Karts.— Make the street dress to just clear the 
ground. Gore the front and side widths of the drab 
poplin. Make the skirt demi-train, about half a yard 
longer behind than before. The belt should have a 
round sash bow without ends. Fringe is greatly used 
for trimmings, also pipings of gros faille and satin. A 
black alpaca should be plainly made and trimmed, as 
it is only a neat and plain dress. If for the house, 
make with a demi-train, with a pleated band sweep- 
ing down from the belt around the skirt. Revers 
waist, coat-sleeves, and white linen chemisette. Short 
skirt and basque for brown cloth suit. Trim with vel- 
vet of the same shade. Kid gloves of the exact shade 
of brown. Hoops will continue very small. 

Sarna.—Messrs. Harper & Brothers have a work on 
Etiquette now in press, which will give you full in- 
formation on the subject. 

Youne Arrist.— While we will not take the re- 
sponsibility of advising you to enter any profession, 
we would suggest to you that the lower ranks of ali 
are overcrowded, and that there is room only at the 
top. If you are deterred by the fear of competition, 
you may as well make up your mind to be a drone for 
life. Success is in part ability to distance competitors, 
and this is only done by real power, backed by sturdy 
effort and perseverance. ‘To succeed as an artist you 
must first be sure that you have talent, and then resign 
yourself to a laborious and patient probation. 

Patience.—Knowing nothing of the stories you pro- 
pose to translate, we can not possibly give an opinion 
as to their success. Any publishing-bouse would be 
likely to accept and pay for a translation which they 
thougbt it would repay them to publish. But we 
would suggest that it is estimated that not more 
than one in twenty of the books translated is pub- 
lished, and of these not more than one in twenty suc- 
ceeds. There is no department of literature that de- 
mands more sagacity in selection, as well as capacity 
in execution. 

Buiack.—We are not hypercritical enough to enter 
upon a discussion as to whether black and white are 
or are not colors. It is sufficient for us that they an- 
swer the purpose very well in our descriptions of toi- 
lettes and other articles. 

Eva B.—Send MSS. in wrappers open at the ends, 
and plainly superscribed Author's MSS. in addition 
to the address. By this means it is subject only to 
newspaper postage. We examine all articles sent us 
on the ground of their merits, and are not influenced, 
at all events favorably, by the plea that the author is 
in need. To purchase and publish a worthless article 
for the sake of helping the writer is to make the pub- 
lic bear the cost of one’s so-called charity.—‘‘ Mariana 
in the Moated Grange” is a creation of Tennyson's. 

Lapy or tuz Hovsr.—If a lady calling at your house 
for the first time asks only for you, the other members 
of the family should not go into the parlor. If you 
have visitors staying in the house, or relatives living 
with you, whom you think it would be pleasant for 
your caller to know, tell her so, and, with her permis- 
sion, invite them into the room. 

Jostz.—For your bead breast-pin get a small patent 
safety pin. Any furnishing or fancy store can supply 
you. 

Nixa F.—An illustration of the chatelaine braids, 
to be given in the next Number of the Bazar, will fur- 
nish the information you want. 

Exxa B.—You will find designs for card-baskets in 
Bazar Nos. 44 and 46. 

Magere.—The most approved spring bed is a set of 
springs attached to slats that fold in order to be easi- 
ly moved and kept in order. $10 is the price. Over 
this and separate from it should be a good hair or 
sponge mattress. Deep flat bolsters about four inch- 
es thick are more used than round ones. Hair bol- 
sters are said to be more healthy than feathers, espe- 
cially for summer. Dress pillows are large and nearly 
square, 30 inches by 27. Smaller pillows 
are reqnired for nee. Pillow slips are an inch longer 
than the pillow; a wide hem is stitched around them, 


and the edge is scalloped, or a fluted ruffle two inches 
wide is inserted. Sham slips are merely single pieces 
of linen rather larger than the pillow used to throw 
over it in the daytime. The edges are ruffled or scal- 
loped, or else merely hemmed with a vine of embroid- 
ery inside, and a centre-piece needle-worked around 
the monogram of the lady of the house.—We can not 
give you the addresses you want in this column. 

Miss Fiona W.—Read answer to “ Maggie," in Ba- 
tar No. 38.—The yolk of an egg in water is a good 
wash for long thick hair. 

Janzy B.—Ruflles stiffened with well-boiled starch 
require to be dampened as you flute them to keep 
them from sticking to the machine. Keep a wet 
cloth near you with which to moisten about half a 
yard at a time as you flute it. French laundresses 
all claim to have secrets of their own about clear- 
starching, but we constantly see the old plan succeed 
as well as any new one. 

A New Svussorrmer.—Make your black French pop- 
lin a single skirt, plain waist, and belted. Put bands 
of bias velvet on the skirt. Velvet and fringe on the 
mantle. 

8. U. E.—Velvet cloaks are not worn in mourning. 
Beaver cloth, Thibet, Russian lamb-skin, or the mate- 
rial of the dress is worn. 

A Svussoriser.—Moiré antiques are no longer the 
first choice for evening dresses. Get a gros grain 
costing from $3 50 to $5 a yard. Ultramarine-blue, 
emerald-green, maroon, or the new sardonyx color, 
would suit you. 

Guvevea.—Gored skirts worn by slight figures re- 
quire a small pleat under the seams of the front and 
first side width. For stout persons those widths are 
without fullness. The remaining gores and the back 
full breadth are arranged in French pleats. For the 
skirt of a walking dress make a gored front width, two 
narrow side gores, and a full back breadth—six pieces 
in all, Three and a fourth yards is its greatest width. 
It should just escape the floor, and be of the same 
length all around.—Black lasting gaiters are some- 
times worn, but not near so much as kid. 

R. anp M‘Cracxen.—Long kid gloves reaching 
nearly to the elbow are worn with short sleeves for 
full dress.—Goethe is pronounced as if spelled Gé-ty. 

Mriyna.—Six yards of double-width water-proof 
cloth at $150 a yard is what you require for a suit: 
Get the mixed gold and black or brown cloth. Make 
with a short skirt and belted basque. Trim with three 
bands of the same piped with alpaca braid. Flounces 
and double skirts make such suits too heavy for com- 
fort. 

A. L. W.—A bride whose parents are in moderate 
circumstances usually supplies the household line: 
when the newly-married pair begin housekeeping 
China, silyer, and part of the furniture of the hous: 
are added if circumstances permit.—You write a plai: 
and legible hand. 

A Sussontser.—Your mohair sample is worth about 
sixty cents a yard. We are not familiar with the silk 
sample. Use fringe and satin of the same shade for 
trimming.—Bride and groom both wear gloves dur- 
ing the ceremony. If they are married with a ring, 
the first bridemaid removes the bride's glove to put 
on the ring. 

May.—Get blue and green plaid serge for a trav- 
eling dress. Make by directions in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 38. Get fourteen yards of silk 27 
inches*wide, and make and trim it like the black silk 
dress or else the reception dress described in the 
article just mentioned. Maroon satin-faced serge, 
made with demi-train, revers waist, and coat-sleeves 
trimmed with bias velvet and tassel fringe, will an- 
swer for your house dress. White cloaks wil] be worn. 
You can purchase your winter hat and cloak in Oc- 
tober. 

Miss H. M. B.—Make your scarlet flannel jacket 
loose, just reaching below the waist. Large sailor 
collar, coat-sleeves, and dead-gilt buttons. Pink the 
edges by way of trimming. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 36. ' 

Sra-stpe.—The engagement-ring should be worn 
on the fore-finger of the left hand. It is also often 
used as a guard over the wedding-ring on the third 
finger.* 

May C.— You have not enough merino for two 
skirts. Make the skirt according to directions given 
‘*Ginevra.” Trim with three bands of the same, scal- 
loped at the lower edges, bound with velvet, and head- 
ed by a plain band of velvet. Short basque, coat- 
sleeves, and sash. 

Mas. Cora J.—Burnous is pronounced as if spelled 
burnoo. In jardiniére the accent is on the first and 
third syllables. Jardiniére is a name for various fan- 
cy flower-stands for windows, and for table vases for 
bougquets.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 36 
for description of driving sacques. The pattern is not 
new, and we dare say you could adapt patterns that we 
have already given. 

Karte G.—Satin will be greatly worn for ing 





Coryine tebe the | the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp lement with the atest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


TS.cmere Mows-Pavomne, Freckixs, and 
AN from the face, use PERRY'S MOTH AN 
FRECKLE LOTION, pumerse only by Dr. B. 4 
Perry, 49 Bond 8t., N.Y. ld by all Druggists. 





LAn@ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 






LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A” FOR $150. 
8 Muslin Chem ---@ $2 00.. $6 00 
8 Linen 04 -@ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Pairs of Muslin Drawers. ‘g 200.. 600 
8 Pairs of Linen 54 -@ 300.. 900 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts,..... 250.. 750 
8 Tucked “ eben ie Pe 8 50.. 10 50 
3 Muslin Night Dresses.......... 4 00.. 12 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
8Embrd “ \ 
Tucked Yokes............... 8 00., 24 00 
2 Flannel Skirts................. 6 00.. 12 00 
3 Corset Covers........cccsccsee @ 350.. 700 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 400.. 800 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre .............. wb 00 
$150 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
pony Ao had — application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 250, & 261 Grand St. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 








10, 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING. 


Sarotto will make Tins resemble Silver. 
Use only Saporio to clean White Paint. 


From Marble Sarotto removes all Stains. 

For polishing Knives Saro.io is unsurpassed. 
For cleanin; Stair-Rods Saporio has no equal. 
If you w have clean windows, use Saro.io. 


Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 
Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
Established 1909. 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for 
family use. 


FURNITURE. 


We invite buyers to visit our extensive warerooms 
and examine our large stock of Suites for Parlors, 
Chambers, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c. anufac- 
tured under our supervision, from the best materials, 
and warranted in every particular. 

With ualed and a ripe experience in 
manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not prom- 
ise too much when we say to buyers that, taking qual- 
ity into consideration, we can not be beaten in prices. 

WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 
75 and 17 Spring Street, corner Crosby. 


Shears and Scissors. 
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HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 


52 Beekman St,, N.Y. 
New and e t in design, of superior material 
and workmans! ip, and elegant finish. The biades 





dresses this winter. Embroidered strips of muslin, 
pleated bands of white Chambery gauze, and lace, are 
the appropriate trimmings.—As watches are designed 
for use, not ornament, they are not usually worn with 
full dress; but it would be no great sin against good 
taste to wear one at a party if you choose.—Gems and 
flowers, especially roges, are the ornaments for pow- 
dered hair.—Ornamental flowing sleeves, to be worn 
or dispensed with at pleasure, were alluded to by our 
correspondent. Our French letters are literal transla- 
tions from the notes of a lady in Parisian society. 

A Parent.—It is extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to remove pock-marks after recovery, though they 
may be prevented by careful nursing while the disease 
is in progress. A physician will tell you whether any 
thing can be done in your child’s case. 





Be Beavtirut,—If you desire beauty you 
should use Hacan’s Maonorta Bata. 

It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to 
the complexion, removes Roughness, Redness, 
Blotches, Sunburn, Tan, &c., and adds a tinge 
of pearly bloom to the plainest features. It 
brings the bloom of youth to the fading cheek, 
and changes the rustic country girl into a fash- 
ionable city belle. 

In the use of the Macnoria Bam lies the 
true secret of beauty. No lady need complain 
of her complexion who will invest 75 cents in 
this delightful article. 





Lyow’s Katuatron is the best Hair Dress- 





ing in use. —[ Com. } 





are by a simple contrivance, and the screw 
can not panily work loose. ayer pair warranted. 
Sent by mail, post free, on receipt o' 

For Ladies Shears (ordinary size)..... $1 00 
Family Shears (larger handles).......... $1 50 


7." CLIMAX KNITTER!! 








This is, without question, the best Family Knitting 
Machine ever invented. It is small, light, neat, 
simple of construction, durable, works very rapidly, 
has one le, makes the old-fashioned knitting- 
needle stitch (and two others) with light or heavy, sin- 
gle or double yarn, sets . and its own work, 
and mn no weights. It knits close or loose text- 
ures, hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics—any- 
thing that can be knit by hand, and in a much better 
manner. child can readily operate it, and can learn 
to do so much sooner than to knit with ordinary nee- 
dies. There is nothing to be done but to thread a 
needle and turn a crank, until the heel is reached 
which is formed to perfection, with little trouble and 
no sewing s the sane ee ee Te ta mci 

Whe of this Knitter is but $25 00, which places 
it within the reach of every family. It is destined to 
be very popular, and we can offer agents, general and 
special, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
sale. Send for lars. 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO., 

S. W. corner 11th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to ts, Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A ; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


Use B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge. 
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T. STEWART & CO. 
have opened 
An Elegant Assortment of 
SHAWLS, &c 


THE FIRST FALL IMPORTATION THIS YEAR. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Select Styles. 
ALL-WOOL STRIPED SHAWLS, 
In Choice Variety. 
ALL-WOOL D'ECOSSE m PLAIDS OF ALL THE 
POPULAR CLANS. 
PLUSH CARRIAGE SHAWIS, quite New and very 
Stylish. 
OTTOMAN REVERSIBLES, 
IN BRILLIANT COLORS. 
FRENCH AND PAISLEY SHAWLS 
of every description, at popular prices. 
REAL INDIA SCARFS, $2 each and upward. 
Also, 
Some New Designs in 
BOURNOUS, SUITABLE FOR TRAVELING. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF ARABS, 
In New and Choice Coloring. 
Additional Novelties in 


LADIES’ WALKING DRESSES, PRINTED CASH- " 


MERE ROBES, Select in Styles and Quality. 
LADIES' UNDERCLOTHING AND INFANTS’ 
APPAREL, 

Of every Description, 

Ar Exrremery Arrzactive Rarzs. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., AND 10TH ST. 





AMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On Monday, Sept. 6th, opened their splendid importa- 
tion of 
FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
manufactured expressly for their retail trade, and 
comprising 
RICH DRESS SILKS (in all the new shades) ; 
SILK - WARP EPINGLINES, Plain and Fancy; 
VELOURS RUSSE, ALL- WOOL EPINGLINES, 
Irish and French Poplins, Black Baratheas, English 
and French Bombazines, Biarritz Cloth, Russell 
Cords, Cretonnes, Valencias, Serges, Merinos, 
Empress Cloths ; Mer] Poy.ins, 45 to 75 cts. 
Also, a splendid assortment of 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
CLOAKS AND SHAWLS, 
SILK PLUSHES, VELVETS anv VELVETEENS, 
ASTRAKHAN, SEAL SKINS, 
POLARIAN CLOAKINGS, ENGLISH WATER- 
PROOFS, &c., 
At very Arrzactive Prices, 


J hseecraiel -EIGHTH 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
opened to the public on 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 8, at 12 o'clock, M., 

and continued daily, from 9 A.M., to 10 o'clock, P.M., 
Until SATURDAY, Oct. 30, 1869, 





at the 
EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK, 
Third Avenue, between 63d and 64th Streets. 
This exhibition will be the most comprehensive and 
important ever seen on this continent, consisting of 
machinery in motion, magnificent display of novel and 
ingenious inventions by erican hands and brains, 
impl ts of husbandry, ducts of the soil, the 
workshop, and the studio, fabrics of every description 
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HITCHCOCK’S 
New Monthly Magazine 


CHOICE MUSIC, ART NOTES, 
AND 
SELECT READING FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


OCONTALNING 
Beautiful Illustrations, Biographical Sketches, Choice 
Musical Compositions arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, Poetry, and Notes on Painting, 
Sculpture, &., &c., 

FORMING A SPLENDID 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR THE 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
and a 
VALUABLE LIBRARY OF EXCELLENT MUSIC. 





It ie issued on the 15th of every month. Price, $3 00 
ver Year, in advance. 


Specimen Copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 
25 cents each. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 
@@™ Agents wanted every where. Write for Terms. 
the 
trey 
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JOHN & HUGH AUCHINCLASS, 
Sule Agents in Now%nckfer TRE, COATS, 
of Paisley, Seofiand. 


THE STATEN ISLAND 
ANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 

Orrtor, Nos. 5 anp 7 Joun Sraezr, N. Y., 
Have opened a New Branon Orrice at No. 1142 
Broadway, one door from Twenty-sixth St., for the 
convenience of their up-town customers. 

All styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments 
Dyed or Cleaned. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, &c. (of 
all fabrics), Cleaned; and Gentlemen's Coats, Over- 
coats, Pants, Vests, &c., ed or Cleaned without 
Ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. 
Linen and Muslin Window-Shades, Chintz, &c., 
Cleaned and Glazed. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 anv 7 Joun Srneet, New Yorx. 

Branch O, only at 1142 Broadway, N. Y.; 269 
Fulton St., Brooklyn; 47 North Eighth St., Philadel- 
phia; and 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





> 





manufactured from cotton, flax, and silk. T' 
of other attractive Novelties, 

Also, under the auspices of the Institute, the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers will, for the 
first time in the United States, give a complete ex 
sition of all articles manufactured from Wool. is 
special department should command the attention of 
Tony, one interested in the prosperity of American 


r. 

Soda Water will be drawn from Matthews’s Fount- 
ains, and the restaurants will be under the direction 
of the well-known caterer, Downing. 

Season Tickets for Gentlemen, $3; for Ladies, $2; 


; 


Single Admission, 50 cents; Children under 12 years, 


cents. 
The exhibition is on the line of the Third and Sec- 
ond Avenue Railroads, and may be conveniently reach- 
ed by the other city roads. 


MERICAN INSTITUE EXHIBITION.—Adver- 
tisements to be inserted in the Official Catalogue 
should be sent in immediately. 
W. H. BISSELL, Publisher. 











Nature Fights Disease Gallantly, but 
don’t fail to aid her when she is assailed. In al team 
where there is a tendency to inflammation the ally she 
most needs is Tarrant’s Errervescent SeurzEer Arr- 
RIENT. Its effect is to prevent congestion and keep 
down fever. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





AGErts ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a 1a’ commission, to 
sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
‘ISITING CARDS handsomely printed. A 

of 5 dozen sent free by return mail on re- 
of50c. Please write the name distinctly. Address 
J.C. Srann & Co., Meteor Press Office, Richmond, Va. 








Urnam's Faeroxie, Tan, anv Piwpte Banisuer.— 
A few applications of this remedy will remove Freo- 
KLEs, Tan, Sunspurn, Biorones, Pimpces, &c., from 
the face, and render the complexion Cixar and Farr. 
Infinitely superior to powders and washes that ulti- 
mately gutn the complexion you vainly seek to beau- 
tify. Price 50 cents. 

Sold at Joun F. Henry's U. 8S. Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 8 Cotie¢cx Prace, New York. 





AN TED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner, Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to per month and éx- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrsnureu, 
Pa., Bostox, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


BEAUTY! 
“The Journal of Beauty.” 


The only paper in America deveted exclusively to the 
promotion of the beautiful. The number for this 
month contains information on the Arts of Beauty ; 
explains the beautiful process of transforming straight 
hair into soft, luxuriant, flowing curls; the art of en- 
ameling the skin; numerous recipes for cosmetics, 
washes, pastes, creams, powders, etc., etc. A promi- 
nent feature of the ‘‘ Journal of Beauty,” and one nev- 
er before attempted in this country or Enrope, will be 
the publication in each number of a life-like portrait 
of some one of the most celebrated female beauties, 
accompanied by a hee Aygo x sketch, giving a his- 
tory of her dress, habits, social characteristics, and 
general personnel. Published monthly at one dollar 
per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
Address B. H. ROBB & CO., Parkman, Onto. 








ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: Made entire- 

ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will 

work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 

danger; a child can work it. Sent free with Instruc- 

tions for $1 00; three for $2 50. 

WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 

Go 5 A DAY.—83 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. U. B, SHAW, Alfved, Me. 











M. M.S. Co. Middletown, Vt. 
{Trade-mark Secured. } 


Middletown Mineral Spri 
cures al) diseases of the Kidne 
more promptly than any other 
vestigate it. 

Stuart Gwynn, M.D.,70 West 37th Street, New York 
City, says: 

ry i po ney it highly, and shall continue to prescribe 
it extensively.” 

J. S. Oatman, M.D., 230 East 15th Street, New York 
muy, sare: 


proves to be a prompt and efficient medicinal 

nt, and in my opinion excels all other waters in 
the readiness of its action.” 

Rev. John Newman, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., who is 

familiar with many of the cures this water as wrought, 


says: i 
“The Middletown Mineral are, in my opin- 
ion, destined to a perpetuity of wider fame for healing 
virtues than any heretofore discovered on this conti- 
nent, if not in the world.” 
Rey. John Goadby, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., says: 
“T can not but re; these waters as a precious 
boon to many afflicted ones.” 
gar Call for Txstimontats or Cures. 
ld by Druggists. 
Caution,.—All genuine bears our trade-mark, and 
the bottles and corks are branded “Nature's Remedy.” 
Address J. JAY JOSLIN, 
Treas. M. M. 8. Co., 
Middletown, Vt. 
Sweer Quinine is warranted 
equal — dose for dose —to the 
sulphate (bitter) ramen with 
the important advantage of 
being sweet instead of bitter. 
Svapnia is Opium Pouniriep 
of its sickening and poisonous 
roperties; it is the most per- 


(QUININE. 
ect Anopryne and Sooruine 


SVAPNIA. 
Opta‘re yet discovered. 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrir Free. 

Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


ng Water 
Skin, and Blood 
own remedy. In- 


“SWEET - 








PIANOS ax ORGANS. } 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet O: for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and one from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


HOO Gat CN EEE 


‘OR Family use—si cheap, reliable, Knits everything. 
Fiscers antes. meister al aumipaieding | FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 


ALCHES FOR THE MILLION. 














The Great Trape-Improvement Assooration (In- 
corporated by the State) sell Five Gotp and Soi 
Sirver Warouss, upon the one-price general-average 
system, at $10 each. Be sure to obtain a circular be- 
fore buying elsewhere. Agents wanted. 

ss MICHELIN & CO., Managers, 
Broadway, cor. Fulton St., New York. 





Only Half Required. 


Ss HOWELLS’ 


SATIN FINISHEC 





FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY 001 DEALERS. 


J.C. HOWELLS & CO. manufacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE QUEEN OF THE TOILET 


Sent free upon receipt of two 3-cent stamps for post- 
age. Address A. PENTON, Middleport, O. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 

Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's eae Harper's WEexty, and Hanprr’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be suppled gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusortsers at 00 in one remittance; or, Six 

— Sor $20 00, without extra I. 

he Postage within the Uni States is for the 
Macazive 2% cents a year, for the Weexiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
e inion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
paren to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Terms ror Apvertisina in Hazper’s Pertoproars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1.50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$125 per Line—each insertion. — 
Address HARPER & “°° "TENS. Sew York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


"FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BCOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, INustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossixe, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author, Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vyo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00: Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GREEN woop, the “ Amateur Casual," Author of “The 


True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” “* Reuben Dav- 
idger,” “\/ild Sports of the World,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bovenz. With Portrait of 
ee Peabody and 2 Lilustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwaxp 
Goutp Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By Naruanict 
Sanvs. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00, 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Rozert B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12mov, Cloth, $1 50. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
ois A. Maron, Professor of the English Language 


and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of “‘ Method of Philological Study of the En- 
glish Language,” ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the 


Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents, 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russe. Wa.race, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” * Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
Cc. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


$3 50. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Wim J. Frage. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected > to 1869. By W. Pemuroxe Fererper. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large i2mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand - Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxe Fernives. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





FOUND DEAD. By the Author of “ Carlyon’s Year,” 
“One of the Family,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


META'S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FALSE COLORS. By ANNIE Tuomas. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


HETTY. By Henny Kasur. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. Svo, Paper, $1 25. 


STRETTON. By Henry Krncszey. 8vo, Paper, 40 cts. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Mlustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE DODGE CLUB: or, Italy in 1859. By Jamra 
Dz Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
100 Iljustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

HENRY ESMOND any LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 60 cents. ~ 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Ilastrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

WHITE LIES. &vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

te To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $150. Part IL, separately, Paper, 50 cents. 





cw Harrer & Brornzrs will send any of the above 
dooka tnt mnil, porstane free, to any part of the United 


} Sitios, on reevipt of the pree, 

















“ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER,” 


Mamma. “ Why, Willie dear, what a Dirty Pinafore you have on!” 
Wiute. “ Well, Ma, it isn’t my fault—I’ve Turned it Three Times this Morning.” 





. GOOD GRACIOUS! 
Scene—H oboken. 


Hans BreitMann (to smaill-sized Gent he has just nudged playfully with his cane). “* Excusez, but vos 
For ich will dake a Schwim, und ich alvays puts mein dings on dis Stuhl, mit der Hund to watch dem 
{[Z.xeunt Small Gent and Young Lady, who are Strangers to each other. 
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A NOVEL IDEA.—TO HIGH BRIDGE AND- BACK IN NO TIME. 


you und dat Young Fraulein going to shtay mooch 
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His Own Mamma. “ Was ums um’s Mamma’s Pet, then, was ums; and what’s um 


ipy wipy eyefy piefy for?” 
Ves ‘en ices “Boohoo! Boohoo! Boohoo! I’ve done my Dinner, and I 
forgot to have any Tart; and now I—Boohoo! Boohoo !—I haven’t Room to—” 





Tuinc or Beauty (to Photographer). “Now you 
know the style I want to be brought out—Light, Airy, 
Ethereal.” 

PuotocRAPHer. “ Certainly, Ma’am; you'll make a 

| Sweetly Dreamy Picture.” 





| Ewntuussastic Puorocrapner. ‘ The great art, 

Madam, lies in the arrangement of the Head. Thus, 
| gently raised, gives a Nobility; a trifle higher repre- 
| sents the Poetical ; higher still, and we have Inspiration. 
Would you like to be rather more Inspired?” 








Mr. Lampkin (lately married). “‘ That's it, my Dar- 
ling ; the Nose a little more to the Right, a half-smile 
on the Lips—so, so! When the Moment arrives, think 
of Me, your own one !” 





Lover or unis Art. “If you wili look down rather 
more, that will give you an air of Pensive Reflection.” 

Younec Lapy (who thinks it is disarranging her 
back hair). “1 you don’t mind, I would rather Reflect 
a little less.” 




















